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Memorabilia 





“ NYMPHET ” 


N interesting by-product of the current 
controversy about the non-publication 
in this country of Vladimir Nabokov’s novel 
Lolita is the speed with which the word 
“nymphet” (derived apparently from 
French nymphette, used by French Renais- 
sance writers) has made its way into current 
usage. “‘ Nymphet” is the term used in the 
book of Lolita herself (a 12-year-old) and 
of other “‘ special ” little girls who share her 
sexual precociousness. The 13 April issue 
of Life (International) mentions that the 
term has “insinuated ” itself “into jocular 
American idiom”, which is hardly sur- 
prising as a quarter of a million copies have 
already been sold in America. In _ this 
country, the Observer of 28 December last 
year listed “nymphet” among the words 
which, as a New Year Resolution, it pro- 
posed not to use—a sure sign that the word 
was in vogue. Since then it has appeared 
frequently in the dailies and the weeklies. 
In the Spectator of 9 January this year we 
note “a sweet young face popped its child- 
like nose round the iron railings. A moment 
later the same nymphet . . . was walking 
rapidly away from the street.”” A reviewer 
in the Daily Mail of 31 January spoke of 
“an idealised nymphet of 20”. And in the 
Observer's Shop Window section of 22 Feb- 
tuary we are told that “ On sale are a play- 
girdle, stockings and suspenders for three- 
year-olds. Nymphets . . . in the making.” 
Clearly a word can make a great deal of 
progress before the book in which it first 
occurs is published here. 


E Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society is one of our many valuable 
local antiquarian societies that still carries 


out a full programme of meetings and excur- 
sions, and the report for 1957 included in 
the Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society (Vol. LXVII) 
shows that they are well attended. The 
Transactions (printed for the Society by 
H. Rawson and Co. Ltd., 16 New Brown 
Street, Manchester) are available to non- 
members at 30s. The new volume includes 
interesting papers on ‘ Sir William Brereton’s 
Siege of Chester and the Campaign of 
Naseby ’, by R. N. Dore, and on ‘ The Plug 
Riots of 1842 in Lancashire and Cheshire ’, 
by A. G. Rose; there is also an interim 
report by C. E. P. Rosser on the excavation 
of one of the Roman forts at Castleshaw, 
near Oldham, which has been carried out 
for Manchester University by means of a 
grant from its Council. The Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society appeals for 
new members, who are needed if its activi- 
ties are to be satisfactorily maintained. 
The annual subscription has now, with 
certain exceptions, been fixed at £2. The 
honorary secretary is A. J. Saunders, 10 
South Meade, Timperley, Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 


AN unfortunate remark in an article in 

The Times Literary Supplement of 
27 March on the centenary of FitzGerald’s 
translation of the Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayydm shows the danger of snap judg- 
ments based, as one assumes this was, on 
insufficient knowledge of the facts. ‘ This 
club, we are happy to say, in the course of 
time perished ’, declared the writer. It may 
be true that the late Victorians and Edward- 
ians were over-eager to find excuses for 
convivial celebrations—Festing Jones’s 
dinners in honour of Samuel Butler were a 
case in point; it may have been just as well 
that the Kai Lung club, and its club button, 
which Ernest Bramah remembered as 
something ‘ rather dreamlike ’, never actually 
materialized; but there was no possible 
reason for being ‘happy’ at the supposed 
demise of the Omar Khayydm Club, which 
has sponsored a great many successful 
literary gatherings, at which the speeches 
and the company were alike distinguished. 
However, it appears that the club has not 
perished after all. Its president unrepent- 
antly informs the Times Literary Supple- 
ment that it has had its spring dinner and 
intends to visit Boulge this summer. Long 
may it continue to flourish. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





BRINKMANSHIP 
(N. & Q., cciv. 33) 


N December 1955, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles was interviewed by Mr. James 
Shepley, the Washington Bureau Chief of 
Time and Life, and an article based on the 
interview appeared in the domestic (weekly) 
edition of Life dated 16 January but on 
sale four days earlier.’ 
1956 Life 16 Jan. (caption on cover) Three 
Times at Brink of War: How Dulles 
Gambled and Won. Ibid. 78 Says Dulles 
** |. . Of course we were brought to the 
verge of war... . If you try to run away 
from it, if you are scared to go to the 
brink, you are lost . . . We walked to the 
brink and we looked it in the face.” 


The reports of the interview given in U.S. 
and British newspapers gave prominence to 
the term ‘ brink’: 

1956 New York Times 12 Jan. 1/6 Secre- 
tary of State Dulles was quoted today 
as having credited the Eisenhower 
administration’s policy of nuclear deter- 
rence with success on three occasions 
when the United States “ walked to the 
brink ” of war in Asia. 

1956 The Times 12 Jan. 8/1 (headline) 

U.S. “Three Times on Brink of War” 

.. . The article [in Life] purports to give 

“new disclosures” . . . which suggest 

that the United States “stood on the 

brink ” three times. 

Since then the term ‘ brink’ has been in 
vogue not only with reference to the events 
in Indo-China, Korea, and Formosa, before 
December 1955, but also to any set of 
circumstances in which people are felt to be 
placed in a position of danger or pre- 
cariousness as part of a deliberate policy. 
For example: 

1958 The Economist 13 Sept. 817/2 .. . 

they [sc. the Chinese rulers] have dragged 

Mr: Dulles back to the brink on which 

he was perilously poised in 1955... 

[The reference is to the 1958 bombard- 


‘This explains why the New York Times and 
The Times were able to comment on the article on 
12 January, 
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ment of Quemoy and offshore islands 
from the Chinese mainland.] 

1958 Observer 5 Oct. 5/7 United States 
military chiefs have reported that the 
rainy weather has ended “ the period of 
acute danger.” The world stepped 
mercifully back from the brink. 

1959 Sunday Times 1 March 7/1 .. . it is 
now assumed that Khrushchev plans to 
go all the way to the brink. 


At the same time Mr. Stephen Potter's 
gamesmanship (1947), lifemanship, one- 
upmanship, and similar formations, were in 
full spate and it was only a matter of time 
before brinkman and brinkmanship made 
their appearance, in serious and jocular use,’ 
On the evidence available at present, Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson seems to have been the 
first to use the term brinkmanship. 

The speech in question does not seem to 
have been reported in English newspapers 
of the time, which accounts for the absence 
of 1956 English quotations from the 
following list. 


brinkmanship 
1956 New York Times 26 Feb. 1/5 He 
[Mr. Stevenson] derided the Secretary for 
“boasting of his brinkmanship—the art 
of bringing us to the edge of the nuclear 
abyss.” 
1957 The Times 3 Apr. 8/4 [Review of 
John Foster Dulles by John Robinson 
Beal] The three “ brinkmanship ” episodes 
are included, in which the Secretary came 
to the verge of atomic war over Indo- 
China, Korea (when President Rhee let 
the prisoners go), and Formosa... . 
1957 Observer 1 Sept. 8/5 ... we must 
seriously examine the strategy _ that 
would provide effective local resistance to 
Soviet military threats. This is not 
“brinkmanship”: it is an acceptance of 
the fact that in the nuclear age all 
policies involve an element of risk. 
1958 Punch 8 Jan. 81/3 . . . Mrs. John 
Foster Dulles often gets her husband to 
do the cooking. Brinkmanship critics 
_ he knows just when to turn off the 
eat. 


2Of course -manship formations existed before 
Mr. Potter (as craftsmanship, showmanship, states- 
manship, etc.), but the current crop are almost 
all Potterisms. Many of them, including brink 
manship, were not actually first used by him: we 
have noted, among others, buymanship, chefman- 
ship, cogmanship, Cometmanship, cragmanship, 
witnessmanship. 
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1958 The Times 4 June 11/5 [In a letter 
dealing with the hazards of radiography.] 
Taking counts daily seems a singularly 
inappropriate measure, when what is 
needed is prevention; and appears to be 
an unfortunate exercise in brinkmanship. 
1958 Spectator 20 June 792/2 (heading) 
SUEZ BRINKMANSHIP. 

1958 The Times 23 June 7/3 the grisly 
dance of brinkmanship that has now 
brought the western Powers close to 
intervention, Lebanon to the verge of 
dissolution, and the Middle East near to 
a new conflagration. 

1958 The Times 14 July 8/6 He has 
his own version of brinkmanship, stating 
that Soviet doctrine dictates a policy of 
maximum security and minimum risk... . 
1958 The Times 2 Oct. 11/6... both the 
United States and China have been 
indulging in refinements of “ brinkman- 
ship” over the offshore islands. .. . 
1958 STEPHEN POTTER Supermanship 127 
Brinkmanship is a clever way of describ- 
ing the Dulles attitude: but like all 
Americans, through some fatal streak of 
reasonableness or human feeling he falls 
short as complete International Lifeman. 
Khrushchev is the true Brinkman: his 
existence depending, as Russian rule has 
depended for thirty years, on enemy-at- 
the-gatemanship. 


brinkman 
1958 Sunday Times 20 July 12/2... 
Russia has only to condemn an action of 
ours, and bang the brinkman’s drum, and 
they [sc. Socialist spokesmen] bid us 
desist. 
1958 STEPHEN POTTER (see above). 
brinkmanlike 
1958 The Economist 27 Dec. 1134/1... 
S. Potter. His latest volume, “ Super- 
manship,” reveals that he is about to 
plunge, brinkmanlike, into International 
Lifemanship. 
ELIZABETH BROMMER. 
R. W. BURCHFIELD. 
Oxford. 


THE ARNOLDS AND PARTICULAR 
TRUTH 
STUDENTS of Matthew Arnold’s social 


~ criticism will soon observe the rela- 
lvism of his judgments—how, for instance, 
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in Culture and Anarchy he rebukes the 
supposed English over emphasis upon 
religion (“‘ Hebraism”’), while in Literature 
and Dogma he defends the religious spirit, 
to the best of his agnostic ability, against 
the supposed prevailing dangers of atheism 
or indifferentism. Concerning this particular 
apparent contradiction Robert Shafer has 
written, “in fact, as he insisted, there was 
between the two books no genuine incon- 


sistency. He wrote them for different 
publics, and with objects accordingly 
different, but that was all.”' H. Herbert 


Dodwell wrote one of the best descriptions 
of this relativistic approach: “ Everyone ef 
his judgments is relative. He constantly 
draws the philosophic distinction between 


absolute truths, which hold good for 
all times and places, and particular 
truths, which hold good only for a 


certain time and place.... Speaking gener- 
ally, we may say that wherever Arnold 
writes of political or social matters, he 
neglects absolute truth. ... He notes what 
is lacking, and endeavours to persuade us 
to supply the need.””? 


Arnold himself described this method in 
the introduction to his Popular Education 
of France (1861): if he were a Frenchman 
he would tirelessly point out the advantages 
of local governmental action and “ the evils 
occasioned in France by the excessive action 
of the State”, but being an Englishman he 
just as unweariedly emphasized the virtues 
of “strong State-action of France . . 
because I am very sure, that strengthen in 
England the action of the State as one may, 
it will always find itself sufficiently con- 
trolled” (p. xxxi). As Dodwell put it, 
“wherever he found one quality too pre- 
dominant, he criticised the effects of its pre- 
dominance ”’ (p. 55). 


I have never seen it pointed out that 
Arnold could easily have acquired this pre- 
dilection for relative truth from the 
principles of biblical interpretation set 
forth in the sermons of his father. From 
his earliest sermons to his last, Thomas 
Arnold was fond of citing two apparently 
contradictory texts and then demonstrating 


! Christianity and Naturalism (New Haven, 1926), 
p. 181. Italics are mine. 

2**Matthew Arnold as a Social Reformer,” 
eee Magazine, n.s., I (November, 1905), 
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how “ while each delivers a truth, each also 
was meant to hinder us from dwelling only 
upon what the other teaches . . . they point 
out to us two ways of looking at the same 
object ... each equally useful . . . in terms 
seemingly contradictory . . . for the very 
purpose of catching our attention and 
making us take both truths together in the 
full meaning of each....’* In his essay on 
scriptural interpretation published with 
Sermons, II (1834), he stressed that a divine 
““command given to one man, or to one 
generation of men, is, and can be, binding 
upon other men and other generations, only 
so far forth as the circumstances in which 
both are placed are similar” (p. 427). Even 
more to our present purpose are the state- 
ment in a discourse in Sermons, III (1834), 
thanking divine revelation for “ that peculiar 
mark of its divine original, its providing 
against opposite dangers with equal earnest- 
ness” (p. 186), and the charge in his 
posthumous fifth volume of sermons, 
Christian Life, Its Course, Its Hindrances, 
and Its Helps (1845), to “look with care 
to the object of each passage—to see to 
whom it was addressed, and on what 
occasion; for this will often surely guide us 
to the point that we want” (pp. 374-375). 
Other instances may be found in the great 
headmaster’s sermons. 

Dodwell wrote of Matthew Arnold that 
if his “philosophic training had been a 
little more complete”, he might have 
realized that the distinction between 
absolute and relative truth “is not a distinc- 
tion which commends itself to the popular 
mind, and his failure to mark this distinction 
with sufficient clearness has been responsible 
for the greater number of misconceptions 
which have arisen concerning his social 
aims and theories” (p. 54). Perhaps, but it 
might have taken a considerable measure of 
philosophic training to dissuade him from 
writing in the manner that his distinguished 
father had marked as God’s own way. The 
“seeming contradictions of the Scripture,” 
Thomas Arnold had stressed, ‘‘ are amongst 
its most precious lessons. . . .’”* 


JOHN O. WALLER. 
Walla Walla College, 
College Place, Washington. 


om I, third ed. (London, 1832), pp. 178- 


4 Christian Life, Its ouse. Its Fears, and Its 
Close (London, 1845), p 
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CIBBER’S “THE RIVAL QUEANS” 


(COLLEY CIBBER’S The Rival Quean; 
is one of the least known of his plays, 
The causes of its neglect are obvious: jt 
had very little stage history and, not in. 
cluded in the collected works, was known 
only in the Dublin edition of 1729. Despite 
this neglect, the play must have originally 
appeared with some éclat, for it was made 
the subject of a lengthy dialogue in the 
topical Visits from the Shades (1704), in 
which the ghost of Nat Lee berates Cibber 
for the “ irreperable Affront” of parodying 
his popular tragedy. Lee accuses Cibber 
of having “ wretchedly . . . buffoon’d the 
Product of my Brain,” and of making him 
“twice madder ” than during his sojourn at 
Moor-Fields. He had reason to be angry, 
for Cibber occasionally succeeds in hitting 
off hilariously the extravagant and inflated 
bombast of Lee’s play. The Rival Queans, 
then, has some interest because it represents 
mock-heroic burlesque, an _ important 
dramatic genre, and also because some of its 
grotesque travesty remains very funny. 

In discussing The Rival Queans | shall 
first review what is known of its date, stage 
history and publication: I have found an 
advertisement which indicates that a first 
edition, apparently not extant, was pub- 
lished in 1710, long before that of 1729. 
Next I shall discuss some dramatic and 
poetic parallels for the burlesque, and 
finally I shall survey some of the most 
diverting passages in the play itself. 

I. The first performance of The Rival 
Queans recorded by Genest and Nicoll is 
that at the Haymarket on June 29, 1710; at 
that time one act was performed with 
Bullock as Roxana and Bullock Junior as 
Statira. The play must have been known, 
however, by early in 1704, for it is the sub- 
ject of one of the dialogues in Visits from 
the Shades, noticed as “ Published this 
Month” in May, 1704*. Barker, in Mr. 
Cibber of Drury Lane, suggested 1703 as its 
date:” since Lee’s Rival Queens was acted 
for benefit performances at Lincoln’s Ina 
Fields on June 1, 1703, and at Drury Lane 
on June 13, 1704, a burlesque of it would 
have had some topical interest. It seems 
likely, then, that Cibber’s play appeared 


1The History of the Works of the Learned 
(London: H. Rhodes, T. Bennet, A. Bell, etc. 
May, 1704), pp. 318, 320. 

_ York: Columbia University Press, 1939), 
p. 
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between June, 1703 and March or April, 
1704; since no edition survives from those 
years, it may tentatively be assumed that the 
play was acted but not then published. _ 

An advertisement, not previously noticed, 
for an edition of The Rival Queans 
appeared in The Evening Post, No. 146 
(July 18-20, 1710): “* A New Farce, intituled, 
The Rival Queens.”* Cibber’s play, which 
had been performed on June 29, is obviously 
referred to. Genest records a performance 
of the Rival Queans by Pinkethman’s 
summer company at Greenwich on July 6, 
1710; Elrington and Bullock Junior, both 
well known in comic roles, played Clytus 
and Hephestion, so it is possible that this 
was Cibber’s play rather than Lee’s. Nicoll 
records performances on June 24 and 25, 
1719, and occasional later revivals. 

The only extant edition of The Rival 
Queans is that printed at Dublin in 1729, in 
which the play is divided into five very 
short acts. It seems likely that the play had 
been acted in Dublin, as a manuscript note 
in the British Museum copy suggests. add- 
ing the conjecture that Theophilus Cibber 
acted the “* principal Character.”* 

II. The title of The Rival Queans is based 
on an obvious and familiar word play. The 
ambiguity of the word queen is attested as 
early as the famous game of cards scene in 
Thomas Heywood’s A Woman Killed with 
Kindness: Anne Frankford, picking up a 
card, says, “I am queen”; her husband, 
believing her unfaithful, remarks aside, ““ A 
quean, thou shouldst say.” Spelled quean, 
it meant a slut. 


_ ‘The advertisement continues: “‘ as it was Acted 
in Eping Forest. Dedicated to the Lady Buttor- 
field, and by her Ladiship’s Command.” It. is 
difficult to be sure that this is a genuine advertise- 
ment; either it is humorous or else it refers to a 
performance at an inn, for the ‘‘ Lady Buttorfield ” 
was an inn at Wanstead, as shown by an advertise- 
ment in doggerel in The Post-Man, No. 1892 (June 
24-27, 1710): ‘* To all Gentlemen and Ladies, / If 
Rare Good Young Beans, and Pease can Tempt 
Ye, / . pass not by my Hall with Bellies 
Empty. / For kind Good Usage every one can 
tell, / My Lady Butterfield does all excell; / At 
Wanstead Town, a Mile of the Green Man, / 
Come if you dare, and stay away if you can.” 
Perhaps Cibber’s play was being acted by strolling 
actors in the summer. 

*B.M. 841 e 64, Colley Cibber, The Rival 
Queans. With the Humours of Alexander the 

reat. A Comical-Tragedy. As it was Acted at 
the Theatre-Royal, in Drury-Lane (Dublin: printed 
by Ja. Carson for Thomas Benson, 1729). This 
edition was not known to the compiler of the list 
appended to Whincop’s Scanderbeg; he described 

¢ play as “ never printed.” 
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The principal source of The Rival Queans 
was obviously Lee’s The Rival Queens, but 


there were also dramatic and poetic parallels 


for such burlesque. Perhaps the best known 
to Cibber would have been the scene in 
Act V of Farquhar’s The Constant Couple, 
as it was rewritten and printed in the third 
edition of 1701, in which Wildair mimics 
and ridicules the canting primness of 
Angelica, whom he takes for a prostitute: 


Angel. . . . Think not I am defenceless 
*cause alone. Your very self is Guard 
against your self: I’m sure there’s 
something generous in your Soul; My 
Words shall search it out, and Eyes 
shall fire it for my own Defence. 

Wild. Mimicking) Tall ti dum, ti dum, 
tall ti didi, didum. A Million to one 
now, but this Girl is just come flush 
from reading the Rival-Queens—I gad, 
I'll at her in her own cant— 

O my Statyra, O my Angry Dear, 
turn thy Eyes on me, behold thy 
Beau in Buskins. 

Ang. Behold me, Sir, View me with a 
sober thought, free from those fumes of 
Wine that throw a mist before your 
Sight, and you shall find that every 
glance from my reproaching Eyes is 
arm’d with sharp Resentment, and with 
a vertuous Pride that looks dishonour 
dead. 

Wild. This is the first Whore in Heroicks 
that I have met with, [Aside]* 


Sir Harry’s reference is to a speech in Act 
III of Lee’s Rival Queens in which 
Alexander entreats Statira’s attention : 

O my Statira! O my angry dear! 

Turn thine Eyes on me, I wou’d talk to them: 

What shall I say to work upon thy Soul? 

Where shall I throw me? whither shall I fall?® 

For anyone who missed the point, 
Farquhar makes it plain later in the scene 
after Wildair has called in Lady Darling, 
Angelica’s mother, whom he takes to be a 
bawd. They join in reproving his out- 
rageous behaviour in dignified and elevated 
speeches, to which he responds: 


Hey day! Now Dear Roxana, and you 
my fair Statyra, be not so very Heroick 
in your Styles.’ 


5 George Farquhar. The Constant Couple; or, a 
Trip to the Jubilee, Third Edition (London: Ralph 
Smith and Bennet Banbury, 1701), p. 42. 

® Nat Lee, The Rival Queens, or the Death of 
Alexander the Great (London: James Magnes and 
Richard Bentley, 1677), p. 32. 

7 Farquhar, The Constant Couple, p. 43. 
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In a smiliar scene in Sir Harry Wildair, the 
sequel to The Constant Couple, Angelica 
reproaches Wildair for his neglect, weeps, 
and starts to leave. He stops her: 


Hold, hold, Madam. Don’t be angry, my 
Dear; you took me unprovided: Had you 
but sent me Word of your coming, I had 
got three or four Speeches out of 
Oroonoko and the Mourning Bride upon 
this occasion, that wou’d have charm’d 
your very Heart.* 


In these passages Farquhar clearly indicates 
the method employed by Cibber in burlesqu- 
ing The Rival Queens: ridiculing the rant 
of heroic personages by lowering their status 
to that of streetwalkers. 

Several poetic examples of similar, but 
less specific, burlesque can also be found; 
they usually concentrate on the absurd con- 
trast between stage queens and the painted 
doxies who portray them. An example is 
“The Play-House: A Satyr,” published in 
1702: 


aie Thrifty Rich] hires Monarchs by the 
a 


y, 
And keeps his Mercenary Kings in Pay ; 
With deep-Mouth’d Actors fills the Vacant 
Scenes, 
And draines the Town for Goddesses and 


ueens: 

Here the tas Punk, with Crowns and Scepters 
rac’d, 

Teaches her Eyes a more Majestick Cast... . 

But next the Tyring-Room survey and see, 
False Titles, and promiscuous Quality, 
Confusd’ly swarm from Heroes, and from 

Queens 
To those that Swing in Clouds and fill Machines.® 


Another poem, The Libertine’s Choice: 
or, The Mistaken Happiness of the Fool in 
Fashion, advertised frequently in The 
Observator during 1704, remarks on the 
paradox of the trollop-queen : 


Sometimes I'd be attentive to the Stage, 

The Poet’s Princess shou’d my Eyes engage ; 

If she perform’d her Part with Excellence, 

And trod the Stage with Graceful Impudence, 

I'd clap the Dowdy till my Arms were sore, 

As she perhaps had many a Spark before ; 

With Pleasure hear the O’er-grown Poppet whine, 

——— mourn o’er some dead Lover's 
rine; 


5 George Farquhar, Sir Harry Wildair (London: 
James Knapton, 1701), p. 46. It is not surprising 
that Sir Harry and Cibber concurred in finding 
Lee’s play ridiculous: the Biographia Dramatica 
(London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, etc.: 1812), Vol. 
I, p. 120, notes that Cibber ‘‘ seemed most truly 
of Sir Harry Wildair’s temper.” 


° A Pacquet from Parnassus (London: J. How, 
1702), Vol. I, No. 2, p. 19. 
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Laugh in my Sleeve to know the cunning Jade 

Kneels down a W——te, yet rises for a Maid," 
Finally, a poem in The Harleian Miscellany 
rehearses the same joke, based on the dis. 
tinction between the reality of the actors and 
the appearance of the dramatis personae: 

They of strange lige = behind the Curtain hear, 
And wonder what those famous Green-Room; 

are. 

For Fame says many go behind the Scenes, 

To romp with Goddesses, and joke with Queens, 

With half-drunk Bishops talk of smutty Thin 

Bow'd to by Emp’rors, and shook Hands by 

Kings." 

Cibber’s method of parody, which 
resembles that suggested by Farquhar, is 
carefully described in Visits from the 
Shades. The irate Lee recounts in detail the 
lowered status of his characters: 


Is is no Crime then to make my young 
Ammon a_ swaggering Bully, a Town 
Rake, and ten times worse than a 
Vinegar-yard Captain? nor level Statira 
with one of your hungry Actresses, and 
render her an affectionate Lover of Beef- 
Stakes? Nor its no fault I warrant to 
draw the haughty Roxana, that Rag. 
gatherers, Cynder-women, and Oyster 
Wenches wou’d disclaim her Acquain- 
tance? nor to be blamed in exposing my 
Hephestion and Lysimachus (Men of 
exalted Bravery and Resolution) to make 
them decide their Resentments upon the 
Stage, like two Temple Water-men, with 
a rubber at Cuffs.’? 

Cibber reaffirmed his opinion of Lee's 
style years later in the Apology; he cites The 
Rival Queens as representing Lee’s “ furious 
Fustian and turgid Rants ”’: 

There cannot be a stronger Proof of 
the Charms of harmonious Elocution than 
the many even unnatural Scenes and 
Flights of the false Sublime it has lifted 
into Applause. In what Raptures have I 
seen an Audience at the furious Fustian 
and turgid Rants in Nat. Lee’s Alexander 
the Great! For though I can allow this 
Play a few great Beauties, yet it is not 
without its extravagant Blemishes. Every 
Play of the same Author has more or less 
of them. Let me give you a Sample from 
this. Alexander, in a full crowd of 
Courtiers, without being occasionally 


10 The Libertine’s Choice (London: H. Hills, 


1709), p. 10. 

11The Harleian Miscellany (London: T. 
Osborne, 1745), p. 549. 

12 Visits from the Shades: or, Dialogues Serious, 


Comical, and Political (London, 1704), pp. 21-22. 
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call’d or provok’d to it, falls into this 

Rhapsody of Vain-glory. 

Can none remember? Yes, I know ail must! 

And therefore they shall know it agen. 

When Glory, like the dazzling Eagle, stood 
Perch’'d on my Beaver, in the Granic 
Flood. .. .'* 

lll. Finally, The Rival Queans, besides 
having some interest as an example of sus- 
tained literary parody, is often genuinely 
amusing. Cibber’s genius for vacuous non- 
sense appears resplendent in the scene of 
Alexander’s triumphal entry in Act II. 
Hephestion begins bravely to greet his 
emperor, “O Son of . . .” but then falters 
and cannot find a suitably heroic word, and 
he concludes lamely, “... some Body.” 
Alexander’s tripartite elevation of his kneel- 
ing subjects and passionate apostrophe to 
Hephestion illustrate, of course, the 
grandeur and magnificence of his lofty 
spirit : 

Enter Alexander, all kneel but Clytus 

Hep. O Son of some Body, Live for ever! 

Alex. Rise half! half of the rest get up— 

And now Rise all. 

O my Hephestion, Raise thee on thy Leggs, 

Up to my Lips, and jump into my Mouth, 

Why hang thy Arms so like a Changling! 

Kiss me, or else by Heaven thou Lov’st me 

not.!4 

Shortly afterwards, Sysigambis and Parisatis 
come to meet Alexander, who inquires 
fervently for Statira : 

To meet me thus, was mighty prittily done, 

But still there wants to crown my Happiness, 

My dear Statira, Powder of my Hearr, [sic] 

And Bullet of my Brain, had she but shot 

To meet me here, had she gone off ; 

By this time, I'd been among’st the Gods.!* 

The violent action rises to a stupendous 
climax in Act V: Statira, unaware that 
danger threatens and tired of waiting for 
Alexander, falls asleep in her garret and has 
a premonitory dream. Her phrase, “ dead 
Drunk Parents,” used to describe the 
parental ghosts that have appeared to her, is 
wonderfully apt; it presages Fielding’s 
bibulous royalty in Tom Thumb. Like 


13 Robert W. Lowe, ed., An Apology for the 
Life of Mr. Colley Cibber (London: John C. 
Nimmo, 1889), Vol. I, p. 105. 

“The Rival Queans, p. 11. In this passage, 
and in many others, Cibber follows the original 
cone, exaggerating Lee’s most excessive ideas and 
gures. 

15 Ibid., p. 15. This passage sounds tailored for 
Theophilus Cibber, who was famous as Ancient 
Pistol. If he acted the role of Alexander in Dublin 
It is possible that he did some rewriting. The 
Image, of course, is expanded from Lee’s phrase, 
Had she but shot to see me.” 


Hephestion, she has difficulty in completing 
a phrase in appropriately elevated style; in 
describing the disappearance of the ghosts 
she begins well, ‘‘both sunk down as low 
As...” but ends helplessly, “As any 
thing.” 

Scene a Garret. Statira Snoaring, the Spirit of 


ae Statira her Mother, and Darius, rise with 
umpers. Statira. 


Hey Ho! 

O I have had the strangest Dream! 
Methought! 

My dead Drunk Parents, there I saw them 
stand, 


Offering a Three Pint Bumper to my Hand; 
Yet e’er the Glass cou’d reach my Banter'd 


Lips, 
bese, Vanish’t both, and both sunk down as 
ow 


As any thing, as Hell for ought I know. 

Why do I tremble thus! 

Hence you Fantastick Forms! away! ‘tis all 

Burlesque! and yet methinks he stays a 
damn’d 

Long while! When will my tedious Rogue 
be here? 

O! how I long to taste his Phizzing Lips, 

To kiss him out of Breath, to hug him close, 

And squeeze, and sigh, and sweat, and swoon 


away. 
But hark! ‘tis he! the dear ones come at last. 
Enter Roxana Attended, 
Rox. At length we have clamber’d these five 
pair of Stairs. 
This flying Garret, whose most strong Ascent 
Is thrice as high as is the Monument, 
If I had said the Clouds, I'd ly’d.?* 
Roxana’s relative respect for truth is, of 
course, unusual in queens. ; 
Alexander’s death scene shows him dis- 
ordered in his intellects, ranting against 
foppish, huffing playgoers: 
Ha, ha, I shall burst with Laughter. 
Parmenio, Clytus, do’st thou see yon Beau? | 
That Powder’d Prigg, that ne’er pay’d in’s Life? 
See how he break’s the Head of the Boxkeeper, 
Because he has a French Perriwig on, and thinks 
He can like Lewis, huff the World with Feathers, 
And fright "em with Cockades—ha, ha, ha.” 
The poison which he has drunk, like most 
heroic poisons, is remarkably slow in work- 
ing, but finally Alexander expires, breathing 
out one last mock-heroic mot, and 
Lysimachus swears revenge: 
Alex....O Father Tom...... . 
Accept this Breath, which once like yours, 


could vent ‘ 
It self another Way, and sweetly sigh out 
Backwards. [dies. 


Lyc. Eumenus, cover the broken Bellows—Burst, 
And let us find the Traytor out that Rack’d 


em. 
Lysimachus stands forth to Probe the Treason: 


16 Jbid., p. 37. 
17 Ibid., p. 44. 
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And swears by th'Immortal Clangors of his 


Master, 

He will not sweep the Streets, nor scoure the 
Jakes, 

Till he has Reveng’d the greatest, best of 
Rakes.!8 


Mock-heroic burlesques, such as The 
Rehearsal and Fielding’s Tumble-Down 
Dick and Tom Thumb, provide some of the 
most entertaining moments in Restoration 
and eighteenth century comedy. The Rival 
Qeuans should be included as a not incon- 
siderable example of the genre. 


WILLIAM M. PETERSON. 
Lake Erie College. 


18 Ibid., p. 45. 


NOTES ON HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT IN THE 18TH 
CENTURY 
(Continued from cciv. 147) 


(Transcript of a MS Notebook in Possession 
of Dom John Stéphan, O.S.B., F.R.Hist.S.) 


p. 24 

better pleased to have found fault with if 
servants that are employed in the kitchin 
are careless or of a Lavish temper very 
great waste may bee made in this office, a 
careless servant will thro away a third part 
of the coales with the cinders rather than 
bee att the trouble to sift them from the 
Ashes wch by a constant neglct [sic] grows 
to bee a considerable waist one of the 
scullions should particularly have this in her 
charge, but because scarce any servant will 
bee saving enough where they are to take 
pains for it I have sean in some familys a 
hollow place made under the fire grate about 
2 foot deep coverd with a fine iron grate 
thro wch the ashes fall and leave the cinders 
and coals above ready to lay on the fire 
againe from whence they were 


p. 25 
falne. careles servants in the Larder will 
suffer great Quantitys of meat to corrupt in 
warm moist weather and whole tubbs of 
powderd meat must be thrown away for 
want of turning and salting as it ought some 
cooks of a Lavish temper will consume twice 
as much butter and ten times as much 
grocery as there is a just occasion for, if 
they may bee theire owne carvers all the 
cooks friends will be sweetnd well with 
sugar, raisons and currins and if hee is 
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knavish hee will make money of mace and 
nutmeggs wch are commonly very deare the 
housekeeper must bee sure to watch him 
well att first and rather allow him Less than 
enough in the beginning, for when ever the 
least Liberty or excess must bee retrencht 
thats a grievance. 


p. 26 

and makes a great outcry in the familly, 
if there bee as many pounds of Butter spent 
in a week as there are mouths to eate it it 
is more than needs unless it bee in Lent 
when there is a greater occasion for it. 

tis a great deal of money may bee savd in 
proces of time by going to the fountains 
~_ where things may bee had cheapest and 

est 

all sort of grocery wares are att some times 
of the yeare halfe as deare againe as they 
are att others and if any misfortune comes 
to the jjamaica fleet it makes double and 
treble as deare (sugar, white peper & ginger) 
but when the aforsd fleet makes a pros- 
perous voyage (as for the most part it does) 
then’s the time with ready money to buy 
good cheap, att some of the wholsale grocers 
in the city, but if 


p. 27 

for popularity sake you have a mind to buy 
in the country then you may have samples 
of sugar and spices &c: sent you from 
some of the whole sale shopps in London 
by wch you may lett the country grocers 
see that you know att what rates they may 
afford their goods tis no discredit to any 
one of the highest quality to buy what they 
have occasion for att the best hand. _ the 
king of France gives a great example of this 
kind whose frugality is wonderful to 
observe in the most minute things where his 
money is to bee laid out, and this it is 
enables him to appeare with so much 
magnificence when there is a just occasion 
for it. it sounds like a parradox but tis 
a true maxim in houskeeping that the way 
to save money is to Lay out a great deal 
that is, for stores when provisions are cheap 
but if frugality proceeds 


p. 28 
from a narrow mind there the money is 
only regarded and such will rather pay 
dear for things ig the retaile (because tis 
but a little money att a time) than Lay out 
a good sum in provisions that are cheap 
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against a time of scarcity wch humour 
prevails upon the understanding so much 
that I have knowne some men of very good 
judgment with money in thier pockets 
rather choose to pay twenty pound for four 
little tubbs of wine paying only five pound 
att a time, than Lay downe fifteen pound for 
one great one that holes as much as the 
other four of the same wine. 

it is the easy expensive way of most great 
familyes to have their Grocers, vintners 
Drapers &c: and to these the steward only 
writes for what is wanted and the 


p. 29 

goods come downe without paying any 
money or agreeing what they are to cost, 
the goods are sure to bee Lik’d because for 
the most part the steward and houskeeper 

are pensioners to those tradsmen upon wch 
account the bills are not thought unreason- 
able because the things were so good in 
their kind but before such ill customs are 
begun if att the coming in of the jamaica 
fleet (wch is comonly about michealmas) 
stores are Laid in for a yeare, or more if 
they happen to bee very cheap, if instead 
of sending to a vintner for a hogshead of 
wine a tun or two were bought att a time 
att the custome hous, (or if the war con- 
tinus' the prize office is the place for french 
wine to bee had att the first hand) 


p. 30 

and if instead of going to the Drapers for 
livery cloath a whole peice or two were 
bought att a time att the place where the 
London (Blackwell Hall att London or 
Leeds in Yorkshire) drapers buy theirs to 
sell againe, by such kind of management 
tis probable twenty or thirty I may say 
fourty pound in a hundred might be sav’d 
weh being not only for one yeare but for as 
Long as the family goes on it may be worth 
considering since there is no more in it than 
what you may direct your owne steward to 
doe by sending of him once or twice a yeare 
to London. 

the same method may bee usd in all other 
provisions for houskeeping and if it woud 
not give you a@ prejudice against houswifry 
to quote so meane an example / coud tell 


eas may refer to “ Walpole’s War” of 1739. 
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you’ of one whose friends who know what 
his 


p. 31 
estate was concluded hee ran very much 
into debt and others that judgd only by what 
they saw imagind his estate to bee twice as 
much but indeed it was nether one nor the 
other, and nothing else but buying all 
manner of things att the first hand and 
having a good houswife that took care there 
shoud bee no waist and that every thing 
shoud goe as far as it coud without pinch- 
ing. 
great families have still a greater advantage 
for they having more mouths to feed and 
more servants to cloathe have occasion for 
greater quantitye, and tis buying a great 
quantitye att a time that makes every thing 
cheap, a poore man gives two pence for a 
pott of Ale, but if hee had 


p. 32 
occasion for it, and money enough to buy 
a whole hoggshead, his pott of Ale woud 
not cost him above three farthings. 


of the Brewhouse 


p. 33 

if there bee forty in family the expence of 
this office may probably bee computed att 
abount a hundred pound a yeare the price 
of malt is for the most part about halfe a 
crowne a Bushell wch in some parts of 
of England is called a Strike and holds 
eight gallons and a halfe and wch I take 
notice of to avoid mistakes because that 
mesure wh they call a Bushell in some parts 
of the north holds twice as much. 

the common allowance of malt is 12 
Bushells to a hoggshead of march Beer 8 
Bushells to a hoggshead of Ale and 2 
Bushells to a hoggshead of Small Beer and 
tis probable that one week with an other 
you will consume about three hogsheads of 
Small Beer one hoggshead of Ale and 


p. 34 
and the fourth part of a hoggshead of march 
Beer so that the weekly consumption of mait 
will bee six Bushells for the three hoggs- 
heads of Small beer, eight bushells for the 


2The underlined passages are unmistakable 
proofs that the Note-book was written for a friend 
living between Leeds and London. Worksop 
> mentioned elsewhere, fulfils this condition. 
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hoggshead of Ale and and [sic] three 
bushells for the fourth part of the hoggshead 
of march beer in all seaventeen Bushells of 
malt a week wch (reckoning the malt att 
halfe a crowne the Bushell) comes to. . . 

£. sid. 

2. 2. 6 
But because it is the custome in many places 
to take a hoggshead or two of small beer 
from the same quantity of malt that makes 
each hoggshead of Ale or march beer, if 
this bee practizd it will Lessen the expense 
of that Article for small beer wch with 
other good managments may bring the 
whole yearly 


p35 
charge of malt Drink within the compas of 
one hundred pound 
Tis both the best husbandry and the surest 
way to have always good malt Drink to 
Brew as seldome as possible 
Sr Robert Howard who was a great manager 
& nicely curious in his malt drink never 
brewd but twice a year in october and in 
march and tho it bee an uncomon thing to 
keep small beer so long his was extreamly 
pleasant very clear and not stale wch was 
preserved from being so by putting about 2 
pound of hopps into each hoggshead of 
small beer 
it is not only a very creditable thing to have 
alwayes good small beer but it likewise saves 
a great deal for drink that is fresh and clear 
goes 


p. 36 
twice as farr as when it is new and flatt 
besides when this happens servants will thro 
away a great deal to hasten the broaching 
of a better hoggshead 
if the water bee good it will require the 
Less quantity of malt to make the brew 
strong and that wch brews well commonly 
washes well too 
spring water very seldome happens to bee 
good for ether purpose but where no other 
can be had it may bee very much mended by 
keeping it five or six dayes in the Brew- 
house before they make use of it and the 
water bee never so good in its kind, the 
keeping of it in the hous for some time 
before they use it is an advantage to it 
an other good husbandry is to have the 
copper that Boyles the water of the Largest 
size: for the same fire make the water boyle 
if it 
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p. 37 

were twice as much by wch meanes twice 
as much beer is made with the same expence 
of fire, any sort of coal being cheaper and 
much more convenient for that purpose than 
wood: besides there is a way of hanging 
the copper, and placing a little iron dore att 
the mouth of the furnace to shutt in the heat 
(wch cannot bee where they brew with wood 
fires) wch contrivance makes a very small 
quantity of coales serve the turn and 
without wch double the quantity woud bee 
consum’d 

if there coud bee any communication by 
troughs or leaden pipes betwixt the Brew. 
house & the Sellar it woud save a great deal 
of Labour in the tunning besides a great 
deal of drink that is spilt and wasted by 
having the Sellar and brewhouse open to 
all commers on those dayes whereas if it 
were conveyd by pipes, one man in each 
place 


p. 38 

woud tun all the drink without wast or 
trouble 

any sort of Liquor is esteemd more whol- 
some out of the vessel than out of the 
bottle and because the old fashiond hoggs- 
head will not preserve the drink fresh to the 
Last, some curious observer invented a sort 
of vessel that stands upon the narrow end, 
shapd almost like a sugar loafe as in the 
margin wh being broad att the top the scum 
(wh keeps in the Spirit of the Liquor) does 
not break as in the old fashiond vessels, 
but rather groes thicker the nearer it comes 
to the bottome by wch manner the Drink 
continues fresh to the Last wch makes these 
sort of vessels very convenient especially for 
small brew for the use of your owne table 
it is esteemd an advantage to the malt to 
lett it bee 


p. 39 
grownd four or five dayes before it is made 
use of & there are many new inventd sor 
of malt mills, but for such a family as yours 
none will bee so proper as the old fashiond 
one drawne by a horse 
there is nothing gives more disturbance In 
orderly families than the servants break: 
fasts, where it is the custome to eate what 
was left the day before of flesh meat there 
will bee broyling and stewing and no end 
of the trouble they give to the kitchin 
besides it makes perpetual cavills amongs 
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the servants the cooks friends gett all the 
good bitts and servants that are sent abroad 
about their masters busines and deserve it 
best, come Late, and gett nothing att all or 
what is 


p. 40 
next to it, the leavings of all the rest 
three meales of flesh in one day is too much 
for any constitution, and Labouring servants 
such as those of the stable garden &c: are 
generally better pleasd with chesshire 
cheese: wech tho it shoud cost four pence 
a pound woud goe further in houskeeping 
than beef att two pence when they have only 
this for their breakfast—there is no wrangl- 
ing, all fare alike and no trouble to the 
Kitchin when the cook is beginning to 
prepare things for diner, the houskeepers 
maid gives it out and thos that have a just 
occasion to come Late fare as well as they 
that come first 
But it may be objected that in such a familly 
there will bee alwayes a great deal of meat 
Left att every meal wch would bee sufficient 
for the servants 


p. 41 

breakfasts and the cheese woud bee a 
superfluity 

to wch I answer that tis certaine the cook 
shoud alwayes ayme att having something 
more than just enough or else it will some- 
times happen that there will bee too little 
weh brings an irreparable blemish upon 
good housekeeping. but as certaine it is 
that where servants are not allowed flesh 
breakfasts there may bee more butchers 
meat sav’d by it than will twice pay for the 
cheese that is spent in the room of it the 
same Labouring servant that woud eate a 
pound of cold beef or mutton in a morning 
will bee better satisfyd with 


p. 42 

Less than halfe a pound of chesshire cheese 
and worksop’ is within a sumers dayes’ 
journy of nantwich? where at the best hand 
it may bee bought for five fardings a pound 
and for the better sort and the women that 
dont eat cheese, bread and butter, tea, 
coffee and chocolat may very well suffice for 
a breakfast 


‘Worsop Manor, Notts., seat of the Duke of 
Norfolk. 


each great centre of Cheshire Cheese. 
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the scraps of Butchers meat that will bee 
left att every meal may bee kept together 
in a Dole-tub and two or three times a week 
with brown bread and small beer bee given 
to poore parishioners att the dore, Beef 
broath, or any other superfluitys may be 
added to this, wch is more for necessary 
ostentation sake, than for true charity, for 


p. 42 (sic) for 43 

here in England every parish is obliged to 
maintaine their owne poore and such as 
have Lawfull occasions to travil have a pass 
ether from the mayor of the towne or the 
next justice of the peace, and these the 
treasurers in each county where they pass 
are obligd out of the county stock to supply 
with money enough to carry them to the 
next treasurer. 

Such as rove about without passes are 
vagabonds and to relieve these is to 
encourage idleness and debauchery 
chesshire cheese is like march beer the older 
it is the further it will goe and therefore a 
good stock shoud bee laid in att first that it 


p. 43 

may lye by to gaine strenght with age, but 
the houskeeper must see that they are turnd 
two or three times a week or else they will 
grow rotten. 
tis probable if there bee forty in familly, 
there will bee consum’d every flesh day about 
32 pound of Beefe wch (reckoning five flesh 
dayes to the week) comes to twenty Stone 
att eight pound to the Stone so that if this 
bee att three pence a pound the weekly 
expence of Beef will bee... 

S ee & 

2 GG 
there may Likewise bee occasion each day 
for about 24 pound of mutton wch is fifteen 
ston a week & att three pence a pound comes 
ae 

ae -& 
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if there shoud ever come any pork or bacon 
to the table that need not bee reckond 
because there will bee occasion for so much 
the Less beef on those dayes 

one day with an other tis probable there may 
be spent about ten pound of veal or Lamb 
over and above the quantity of beef and 
mutton beforementiond but if there bee 
more than ten pound then there will be a 
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proportionable abatement out of the beefe 
or mutton 
the weekly expence therefore of veal and 
Lamb may bee about... 
s. & 
12 6 
what number of fowls and rabbits there may 
bee occasion for cannot well bee computed 
but this advantage there will bee by not eat- 
ing of flesh breakfasts that the leavings of 
these will come all over againe in cold 
sallatts, mincd meat, Fricassés or Raggous. 


p. 45 
of the Granry 
The Granery is of great use for Stores when 
corn is cheape the principall of wch is wheat 
wch is subject to vary so much in its price 
that it is in some years att nine or ten shillings 
and others not worth above halfe a crowne 
or three shillings a Bushell the price att this 
time is three shillings and sixpence 
all good managers that have the convenience 
of Granarys Lay in a yeare or two’s provision 
of wheat whenever it comes to bee about 
three shillings a bushell the wch if it shoud 
not bee spent in the familly it woud never- 
theles bee a sure advantage to sell againe for 
wheat never Lasts long att so low a rate as 
that 
the only hazzards in keeping of it is that by 
the negligence of servants it shoud grow 
musty for want of turning wch it shoud bee 
once or twice a week 


p. 46 

or rather screend that every side of each 
graine may bee refresht with the ayre and 
cleard from all dust but this need not bee 
done so often once a month is sufficient. 
the granery shoud bee carefully fencd 
against ratts and mice but some will alwayes 
gett in and therefore there shoud be a hole 
in the dore for the catts to goe in and out 
and if any vermin shoud goe in this way 
they will be sure to be catcht because they 
know no other way out than that by wch 
they came in 
if there bee no Rye made use of for browne 
bread there will be occasion for the more 
wheat and tis probable there may bee spent 
weekly about eight Busshells wch att four 
shillings and six pence a busshell (wch is 
the most common price) it comes every 
week to.... 

a di 

116 0 
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p. 47 

for keeping if it remaine in the granery 
above three months so there need bee no 
Great stock of this besides this is a graine 
that seldome varys much in the price. 
oates, Beans, and gray pease shoud bee 
kept a year about before they are fitt for 
hors meat. there will bee little occasion for 
Barly, besides the feeding of poultry the 
ordinary price of Barly is halfe a crowne a 
busshell; Beans and gray pease about three 
shillings, 


RIDER’S ALMANAC AND ROBERT 
BULMAN 


"THERE is in my hands a small vellum. 
covered book, discoloured but in 
excellent condition, with a stout serviceable 
clasp. The title-page reads: 
RIDER’S BRITISH MERLIN 
For the Year of Our Lord God 1739 
Being the Third After Bissextile or 
Leap Year, Adorned with many delightful 
and useful Verities, fitting all 
Capacities in the Islands of Great Britain 
With Notes of Husbandry, Fairs, 
Marts, and Tables for many necessary 
Uses 
Compiled for his Country’s Benefit 
By CARDANUS RIDER 
LonpDon Printed by R. Nutt for the 
Company of Stationers 
By study, we deduce that this book be- 
longed to one Robert Bulman, and at the 
beginning are his accounts for 1740. We 
shall see later he had come from Newcastle 
to “ the Mill at Harlow.” 
Some entries are: 
Cloth for Shirts and Handker- 
chiefs 
2 Pairs Stockings 
Whip 
A Hat 
Pair of Boots and Shoes 1 
A Pair of Spurrs 
A Watch £31 
A Horse 5 
A Pocket Book 
A New Shoo on my Horse 
3 Yds. of Duffoll, Trimming 
and Buttons 
Paid in Exchange of my 
Horse £4 
2 Plays 
A New Coat 2 0 


— OW RAIAWAD 
ANDOADAROAD 
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The Accounts are broken by a Recipe for 
a Sprain: 

“One Pint of Linseed Oil, 2 oz. Soft Soap, 

1 oz. of Bole Almanack, White of Two 

Eggs. Boyle them together and apply as 

Hot as possible.” [But what was “ Bole 
Almanack ”?] 

For his stepfather in Newcastle, Robert 
laid out in 1746: 


“ Sugars £3 7. 6 
Jarrs for 
Walnuts 5 0 
Cash my Mother 
rec. of my Aunt Burl £1 $ O 
Sack Flour 170 
Sett Silver Buckles 10 6 
Hops 7” le OF 
Then we read: Received “from my 


Father” i.e. John Brown, his stepfather, in 

that year, the following: 

“White Stockings 5 
Worsted do 3 
1 Cash? Fish, 

Barrel of Bear, a 
Peace of Hung 
Beaf, 2 Tongs 

and a Wigg 
Received of my 
Aunt Elliott on my 


0 
0 


Mother’s Account £i 1 @ 
1 Horse 2 @ @ 
Mr. Wight for Hops e TF 6” 


On another page is 
“1740 July 24 Market Expenses 1 10 
Sep 11 Expenses to London 3 1 
Oct. 16 5 0” 
and so on, and notes of disbursements, pre- 
sumably for Mr. Elliott. 

At the end of his book—very carefully 
set out—is written all we know of Robert 
Bulman and his connections with other 
families. It begins: 

“John Bulman Died Aug. 14th, 1733” 

{undoubtedly his father] 

“T left Newcastle 1735. 

I entered into ye Mill May 12th, 1739.” 

The mill must have been at Harlow, Essex, 
and evidence points to its being Mr. 
Elliott’s, and that he was Robert’s uncle. 
Also that Robert went at 16 to Harlow 
and was 20 when he “entered ye mill.” 
Whether his mother had removed to 
Harlow, or Robert went to other employ- 
ment there only, we shall not know, but in 
any case we learn: 
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“My Mother married John Brown 
May Sth, 1737 
Began to trade July 24th, 1740.” 
On a page alone stands the entry: 
“22 Shirts 5 Stocks 
14 Cravats 4 Prs. White Stockings 
5 Prs. Worsteds.” 


and this outfit is explained by the next 
(overleaf) : 


“On December 6th, 1748 I married 

Elizabeth Elliott. 

Sep. 18th, 1749 John Bulman was born 

at 2 o/c Afternoon. 

Mar. 10 1750 Jane Bulman was born. 

Aug. 21, 1755 Francis Bulman born 

NS. 

Nov, Ist 1756 Mrs. Jane Elliott wife of 
Mr. Francis Elliott died ” 

[so “‘ Jane’ and “ Francis ” were called after 
Mrs. Bulman’s parents] 


On August 22, 1757, Robert Bulman Jnr. 
was born, but on December 7, 1759, Francis 
died and “was buryed the Sunday follow- 
ing.” 

“Mar. 26 1761 Captain Alexander 
Clunie married Jane Elliott 
at Harlow Church. 

June 12th, 1761 Ann Brown, the wife of 
John Brown, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and Widow to John Bulman, 

Died. 

Sep. 27, 1764 Francis Elliott died 
about 4 o/c in the afternoon 

Dec. 27, 1766 Ann...” 


and then the rest is cut out, an inch deep. 
This means that something may be missing 
of interest from the preceding page—before 
the entry of Captain Clunie’s marriage to 
Jane Elliott. On the top of that page, how- 
ever, coming after little Francis’ death, are 
some 1741 accounts, crossed out, and “ John 
Standridge Clear’d at London Aug. 30, 
1740,” but no indication who he was, any 
more than who “Ann” was; a child of 
Robert Bulman seems probable, but we shall 
never know, for the Registers of Harlow 
Church up to 1812 were stolen. 

After the missing inch comes: 


Nov. Ist, 1766 John Mead Eaton 
married Margaret Elliott in 
London, and went to Billericay the 

same day. 
Nov. 24th, 1744 John Bulman married 
Hannah Wyatt at North Fambridge 
in Essex. 
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Mar. 13, 1775 Planted Twenty Elms 

in Gravel Pitfield and the Yard 
of John Rivers.” 

The next entry comes with something 
approaching a shock—and it is in another 
hand: 

“ Oct 15th, 1775 Robert Bulman Died 
Buryed the Thursday following 
at Harlow Church Aged 56.” 


That is all, except a note at the top of a 
page: 

‘“* 1772 June 24 Due from John Bulman 

being short of £4 per cent per 
Annum for Witham Mill 
£33 0 0” 

So did young John go to Witham? 

As Robert Bulman was survived by at 
least three children and John was already 
married, it is strange that Robert’s notebook 
has been handed down away from his 
descendants. It would seem to have drifted 
into the keeping of Margaret Clunie—who 
was Robert’s sister-in-law—and descended 
into her stepson’s family. It was found in 
1931 among the possessions of Miss Clara 
Dumas, great - great - niece of Captain 
Alexander Clunie (through his sister Mrs. 
Wyllie). When Miss Dumas died in 1931, 
last survivor of a generation, the book was 
found among some Clunie memorials, and 
with a letter from Mrs. Alexander Clunie 
(née Mary Godfrey) widow of the grandson 
of Captain Alexander Clunie by his first 
wife (not Margaret Elliott) and it is 
believed the last Clunie. In this letter 
written in 1891, Mrs. Clunie, then 88, said 
she wished Miss Dumas to have “these 
Clunie relics’ (a few miniatures and genea- 
logical notes) before her death, which 
occurred in 1894. But had Robert Bulman 
not recorded in his book the marriage of his 
wife’s sister Jane Elliott to Alexander Clunie, 
it would have been impossible to trace who 
he was—and why Miss Dumas had—and 
happily kept—his pocket-book. At her 
death in 1931, it passed to her niece; and I 
being her niece, she gave it to me. 


Bournemouth. E. J. SHEARS. 


WEBSTER’S “DUCHESS OF MALFI” 


ALTHOUGH Charles Crawford’ _ first 
pointed out Webster’s extensive use of 
the Florio translation of Montaigne’s Essais, 


1 Charles Crawford, Collectanea, Ist and 2nd 
Series (Stratford-on-Avon, 1906-7). 
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his list omits a few reasonably certain cases 
of borrowing. In The Duchess of Malfi the 
Duchess replies to Bosola’s question, “ Doth 
not death fright you? ” with the words: 
Who would be afraid on’t? 
Knowing to meete such excellent company 
In th’ other world.? 
Montaigne, speaking of the lessons in 
humility and resolution we may find in the 
“fals of Princes, and changes of publike 
fortune ”’, says: 
So many thousands of men, low-laide in 
their graves afore us, may encourage us, 
not to feare, or be dismaied to go meet so 
good companie in the other world.’ 


Another probable source in Montaigne 
serves to throw light on Webster’s use of 
the passage. The Duchess tells Bosola: 

I know death hath ten thousand severall doores 

For men, to take their Exits: and ‘tis found 

They go on such strange geometricall hinges, 

You may open them both wayes. 

(DM. IV, ii, 225-28) 
The first two lines of the passage, while 
certainly commonplace, may well have been 
suggested by these words in the Essayes: 

The favourablest gift, nature hath be- 

queathed us, and which removeth all 

meanes from us to complaine of our con- 
dition, is, that she hath left us the key 
of the fields. She hath appointed but one 
entrance unto life, but many a thousand 

wayes out of it. (II, 26) 

If this is so, then possibly the curious 
metaphor of the last two lines of the 
Duchess’s speech can be explained. The 
antithesis seems to be between the death we 
can inflict on ourselves and that inflicted by 
others. In other words, the door swings two 
ways as far as the individual’s grasp on life 
is concerned; it can be opened for him, from 
outside, or he can push it open himself. 
This interpretation is supported by the fact 
that the passage from the Essayes appears 
as part of a discussion of just this point, for 
Montaigne continues: 

No man but can from man life take away, 

But none barr’s death, to it lies many a 

way. And it is not a receipt to one 

malady alone; Death is a remedy against 
all evils: It is a most assured haven, 


7 IV, ii, 216-18. Citations from Webster are to 
F. L. Lucas’s edition (London, 1927). 

3’ The Essayes of Montaigne, Bk. I, Ch. xxv, 
trans. John Florio, ed. W. E. Henley, 3 vols. 
(London, 1892-3), I, 166. All citations from 
Montaigne refer to this edition. 
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never to be feared, and often to be sought. 
All comes to one period, whether man 
make an end of himselfe, or whether he 
endure it. 


The general point, that death is an escape 
from the torments and persecution of this 
world, is certainly relevant to the Duchess’s 
situation, and it is significant that in the 
same speech she calls death “ best guift .. . 
they can give, or I can take”, while 
Montaigne terms it “the favourablest gift, 
nature hath bequeathed us”. 

Crawford also pointed out Webster’s debt 
to Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, but he does 
not mention at least one striking example 
of borrowing. When Ferdinand spurns 
Bosola’s demand for his reward, the latter 
complains : 

Let me know 

Wherefore I should be thus neglected? sir, 

I serv’d your tyranny: and rather strove, 

To satisfie ye selfe, then all the world; 

And though I loath’d the evill, I lov’d 

You that did councell it: and rather sought 

To appeare a true servant, then an honest man. 

(DM. IV, ii, 353-59) 
In Book Two of what is known as The 
Countess of Pembrokes Arcadia Sidney 
describes the loyalty of Tydeus and Telenor 
to Plexirtus in these terms: 


They willingly held out the course, rather 
to satisfie him, then al the world; and 
rather to be good friendes, then good 
men: so as though they did not like the 
evill he did, yet they liked him that did 
the evill; and though not councellors of 
the offence, yet protectors of the offender.‘ 


ROBERT F. WHITMAN. 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J. 


‘Sir Philip Sidney, The Countess of Pembrokes 
Arcadia, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Cambridge, Eng., 
1922), pp. 211-212. 


ETYMOLOGY OF COCKTAIL 


O E.D. tells us that a cocktail is a cock- 

*tailed horse, that is, a horse whose tail is 
docked so that the short stump left sticks 
up; as thoroughbreds were never cocktailed, 
the word cocktail is in fact the name of a 
horse which is not of pure breed. In the 
same entry, O.E.D. says that cocktail, 
the name of a beverage consisting of spirit 
mixed with other ingredients, is “a slang 
name, of which the real origin appears to 
be lost.” It seems likely that the latter use 
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of cocktail is nothing but a metaphorical 
use of the former: impure spirit instead of 


impure breed. E. BUYSSENS. 
University of Brussels. 


FREDERIC HARRISON AND 
BERGSON 


ERGSONISM ’, it was recently said by 

Mr. Ian Alexander,’ ‘can be seen as 
the culminating or central point of a wide 
reaction taking place at the end of the 
century against positivism, materialism and 
“ scientisme ” Perhaps the greatest of 
English positivists was Frederic Harrison 
(1831-1923), and there is in my possession 
his copy of Bergson’s Jntroduction to Meta- 
physics (translated by T. E. Hulme, 1913), in 
which Harrison has written many outspoken 
comments. 

The book bears the incription: 


Frederic Harrison 
Bath 
May. 1913. 

Harrison was then in his eighty-second year; 
even at his death in 1923, ‘his mental 
faculties without any exception were keen 
and alert, and altogether unimpaired by a 
long and strenuous life’. He was, as Morton 
Luce said, ‘a familiar figure in English life 
and letters for more than fifty years, and, 
as we have seen, he entered almost every 
field of human mentality: religion, poetry, 
criticism, history, the law, politics, industry, 
sociology.” His first publication had been 
his review in October 1860 of Essays and 
Reviews, a ‘ very able and important article’ 
which Professor Basil Willey has recently 
studied in detail. During his long life he 
counted among his friends George Eliot, 
Ruskin, Browning, Meredith, Gissing, Henry 
James and John Morley; and he had more 
than a casual acquaintance with Tennyson, 
Arnold, Morris, Mill, Herbert Spencer, Glad- 
stone, Mark Pattison and Cardinal Manning. 
In fact, Harrison ‘was certainly a very 
remarkable representation of the nineteenth 
[century] as it really was’; and I am 
encouraged to transcribe the following 
marginalia by George Saintsbury’s saying 
that he ‘ never saw anything of his that was 
not worth reading ’.* 

1 Bergson (1957), pp. 99, 100. 

geo Century and After (March 1923), 
xciii. 428, 4 


3 More ; Century Studies (1956), p. 160. 
4 Fortnightly Review (March 1923), cxix. 375. 
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It has seemed best to group Harrison’s 
comments. The first group may perhaps be 
described as abuse. Sometimes this is in 
the form of interjections: ‘ You never can! ’ 
(page 3, line 6); ‘very likely—+both are 
impossible’ (4.13); ‘Don’t try! . 2 . indeed! 
he must be going mad’ (13. 22); ‘ Quite 
true Then why do it?’ (57. 11). Occasion- 
ally Harrison makes his point with an 
interpolation (Bergson’s words are in square 
brackets): [consequently inexpressible] ‘ and 
unintelligible’ (6. 19); [But to seek to pene- 
trate with them into the inmost nature of 
things, is to] ‘ be a fool.’ (47. 1); ‘ Probably ’ 
{There is a reality that is external and yet) 
“never can be’ [given immediately to the 
mind] (55. 13). But most often the abuse 
is direct: ‘ wild nonsense’ (p. 30); ‘ roaring 
nonsense ’ (p. 47); ‘ nonsense ’ (61. 3)}— mere 
word no definite sense ’ (33. 9-21); ‘ Words! 
Words! Words! ’ (p. 43, and, twice, p. 54); 
‘big words about nothing’ (p. 67); 
‘Mystical jabber! worthy of a Hindoo 
Yoghi or Buddhist monk’ (48.12-24); ‘ This 
is just the jargon with which the Squire 
confuted Moses in the Vicar of Wakefield’ 
(58. 1-10); ‘ jargon!’ (59.11). When Berg- 
son talks of the tunnel and the bridge (p. 68), 
Harrison adds ‘unmeaning metaphor as 
usual which explains nothing’, a criticism 
which was endorsed by Bertrand Russell in 
1914 when he mentioned ‘ the advertisers of 
Oxo’. One line of denunciation is con- 
sistent: ‘This is Schoolmen’s “ realism” ’ 
(42. 10-17); ‘Schoolmen’s “ Realism”’ 
(44. 4-6); ‘ mediaeval realism! ’ (50. 12, and 
63. 7-10). 

A second group consists of  straight- 
forward contradiction of what Bergson says: 

No human mind ever enters really into 

any thing—or even any other person. 

After moving round and observing a 

thing, a trained mind comes to have a 

good working knowledge of what the 

thing is—and what can be done with it. 

(1. 8.) 

Similarly, ‘An object is not perfect—it is 
itself that is all—a louse is not perfect. 
It is a louse—more real than any photo- 
graph—and not at all absolute’ (5. 6-9); 
‘When you raise your arm, you are quite 
conscious that it passes through several 
points—in the same way and at the same 
rate as the person looking at you sees it’ 
(5. 21... .); “The opposite to analysis is not 


5 The Philosophy of Bergson (1914), p. 11. 
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intuition but synthesis. Science analyses i.e, 
distributes and specialises phenomena—and 
then co-ordinates them by synthesis ’ (6. 14); 
‘Why so? the consciousness of duration 
results from these reciprocal movements and 
sensations’ (11. 23-6); [Shall we say, then, 
that duration has unity?) ‘ No! continuity’ 
(19. 22); ‘How construct our knowledge of 
a thing except by points of view? ’ (42. 21); 
‘It does not so seem (45. 15); [it is move- 
ment which is anterior to immobility] 
‘Nonsense zavra pet—was a late and very 
potent discovery of early science’ (45, 25, 
and also 55. 18). 

Another group is made up of qualifica- 
tions and minor alterations. Harrison pre- 
fers to talk of ‘one of the’ [ordinary func- 
tion]s [of science] (7. 14); he says ‘and 
psychology’ when Bergson mentions the 
true metaphysics (31. 15); and he adds ‘ per- 


haps’ (55. 17). Similarly, he alters 
‘reality’ to ‘organism’ (8. 9), ‘ parts’ 
to ‘phenomena’ (21. 12), ‘element’ 


to ‘phenomenon’ (23. 24), ‘elements’ to 
‘notes’ (41. 19), ‘independent reality’ to 
‘intelligible field’ (64. 21), and ‘ reflects’ 
to ‘issues from’ (21. 17). Harrison is also 
driven to ask ‘Why? ’: * Why crystals? why 
frozen? ’ (9. 22, and 19. 16); ‘ why entity?’ 
(22. 4); and why two? say many’ (34. 7). 

A number of the comments emphasise 
Harrison’s dislike of all metaphysics. This 
dislike is quite clear in his book The 
Philosophy of Common Sense (1907), the 
first chapter of which is called ‘On the 
Supposed Necessity of Certain Metaphysical 
Problems’. In two lectures delivered as late 
as 1920, he reaffirmed this: 


If all later Metaphysics fall back on the 
basic truth of the Limitation of the human 
mind, if all that we can know and can do, 
must be subject to the conditions of our 
human organism, it is in vain to spin 
cobwebs about the Universe, whether you 
think that intuition or that science can 
supply them, and it is vain to waste labour 
on such knowledge as would be useless 
to human life even if it could be attained, 
or to nourish dreams about an existence 
which is not that of men and women at 
all.® 
The clearest such statement among the 
marginalia is that ‘ Kepler proved his Aypo- 
theses of the solar system to be demonstrable 
and so killed metaphysics’ (64. 22). Gener- 


® De Senectute (1923), pp. 172, 173. 
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ally Harrison’s attacks take the form of 
alterations of Bergson’s words: [Meta- 
physics, then, is the science which claims 
to dispense with ‘ observation— 
because it professes to know—when it is 
only guessing’ (8.6); [Science and meta- 
physics therefore come together in intuition] 
‘Demonstrated knowledge and crude guess- 
ing never come together’ (63. 12); [Hither 
metaphysics is only this play of ideas, o 


if it is a science and not simply an exercise, 
it must transcend concepts in order to reach 
intuition] ‘knowledge’ (18. 10); [Our mind 
would—readity} ‘wisely’ [resign]s [itself to 
seeing in science a knowledge that is wholly 
relative, and in metaphysics a speculation 
that is entirely empty] (69. 25); [Hence the 
possibility of science . . . and the impossi- 
bility of metaphysics] ‘ the only fine remark 
in this book’ (72. 15-21). Sometimes one 
is reminded of Harrison’s saying ‘1 simply 
cannot be either grave or old’: [the 
essentially aetive} ‘lunatic’ [. . . character 
of metaphysical intuition] (48. 6); [To 
philesephise,] *‘metaphysise’ [therefore, is 
to invert the habitual direction of the work 
of thought] (59. 18); [the object of meta- 
physics is to . . .] ‘use big words that mean 
nothing’ (62. 2); [metaphysics . . . might be 
defined as 4 ; ‘ wordy 
Humbug’ (79. 4) [that the various sciences 
have their root in metaphysics, is what the 
ancient philosophers generally thought] 
‘alas! yes! most of: them’ (64. 2). 

Harrison treats Bergson’s intuition with 
scorn: ‘The silly mind which fancies it is 
“entering into” a thing—is only guessing’ 
(1. 8); [By intuition is meant] ‘ guessing’ 
(6. 15); [that intellectual sympathy which] 
‘ =guessing’ [we call intuition. This* is 
extremely diffiewlt] ‘ easy ’ (59. 4); ‘ Intuition 
or guessing is simple enough—saves trouble 
—the resort of a simpleton (7. 12); [con- 
sidering analysis as the equivalent of 
intuition] ‘Who does anything so silly?’ 
(43. 2); ‘Why call this intuition? It is a 
natural and obvious mental process’ (53. 
15); [intuitions—which insert themselves in 
the particular movement of each reality] 
‘like tape-worms getting into intestines! ’ 
(71. 5); ‘intuition i.e. guessing is eminently 
useful—even indispensable to start with and 
a series of guesses at last end in demonstra- 
tion but that guessing is ever final or 
Superior to logic, observation, and proof! 
oh! oh! ’ (76. 17). 
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There are also many miscellaneous com- 
ments which I shall merely list: ‘So, a 
lunatic inserts himself into a devil—or an 
angel’ (2. 12); ‘ie. am a lunatic’ (2. 18); 
‘rather—I shall be a visionary—e.g. imagine 
myself to be—say Jesus Christ or the 
Prophet David’ (2. 25); ‘ No identification 
could be more complete than Shakespeare’s 
own Hamlet. But S. would often pause and 
reflect and doubt—what his Hamlet would 
say next. Hamlet is not automatic’; 
* Hamlet was slowly thought out by Shake- 
speare and he made two editions’ (4. 1-13); 
‘Therefore everything from the Universe to 
an ion is infinite—and absolute’ (6. 12); 
‘What psychology—or medical science—say 
study of insanity. Is that anatomy?’ (7. 
19); ‘A “property” is not a thing—an 
entity. It is only the point in which we 
observe that one thing resembles other 
things’ (16. 21); [Simple concepts] ‘ are not 
decisive in themselves—who said they were? 
they have to be co-ordinated by thought’ 
(18. 4); ‘Certainly our personal conscious- 
ness of existence could not be explained by 
words to a being which never felt it’ (19. 2); 
‘What is pure unity? England, Bergson, a 
book have unity. Are any of them pure?’ 
(20. 3); ‘ There can be no intuition of dura- 
tion by an idea not based on continuous 
sensations and observations ’ (80. 11); ‘ Why? 
why? Duration is not strictly mobility. It 
may be monotony in succession’ (40. 22); 
“You can’t analyse duration. Duration is 
not a thing, like a rock to be analysed. It 
is an observed phenomenon of a thing like 
redness—you can’t analyse redness.’ (48. 23); 
‘Mill did not look for an Ego. He grouped 
psychical states and then said—these com- 
bined make up what you call your Ego.’ 
(27. 1-7); ‘2? + Pragmatism—and not 
irrational’ (p. 35); ‘ Pragmatism’ (45. 11); 
*Pragmatism—why want more?’ (57. 4); 
‘not irrational. Pragmatism—and even 
Positivism’ (p. 74); ‘Nothing very novel 
in all this! The mind can and does notice 
things, or states, as 1. fixed, 2. as continuous, 
3. as a collective whole—using the concepts 
alternately as needed to obtain results’ 
(pp. 38, 39); ‘ You can’t reconstruct the real 
at all’ (41. 9); ‘Who can manufacture 
Reality? Duns Scotus thought he could! ’ 
(45. 1-3); ‘modifications are not variability 
—but they connote it’ (41. 16-20); ‘ Move- 
ment is not an “entity”—like the solar 
system. It is an aspect of a thing derived 
from observation’ (42. 2). 
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Finally, there are those few occasions 
when Harrison agrees with Bergson, and 
even these tend to be invidious. ‘ All this 
is sound philosophy’ (7. 1-12); ‘Not un- 
philosophical’ (8. 16—9. 21, pp. 10, 12); 
‘True’ (31. 10-15); ‘ Possible’ (56. 2); ‘ too 
true! ’ (78. 22). 

In his last book, De Senectute. More 
Last Words (1923), Frederic Harrison 
declared : 


When I said that I am not absorbed in 
the new books of the day, I never meant 
to say that I had closed down my mind, 
and made it a hortus siccus of things long 
finished—all now said. I do my best to 
understand such dominant movements as 
the evolution of Darwinian Evolution, the 
revival of metaphysics. . . .” 
Perhaps, then, his comments on one such 
new book, the comments of a Victorian 
‘incomparable as controversialist, powerful 
in historical sense and knowledge’ (as 
John Morley® called him), are of some 
interest. There is a sturdy life in the views 
of the man of whom it was drily said® that 
‘he delighted in controversy and championed 
many generous causes. The conviction that 
his own view was the right one lent emphasis 
to the exposition of his case.’ 


C. B. Ricks. 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


7p. 12. 

§ Quoted by Willey, op. cit., p. 255. 

*A. Cochrane, in the Dictionary of National 
Biography 1922-1930, p. 408. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILey. 
(Continued from cciv. 137) 


Thur. [Feb.] 25th. Frost of Nights, & Thaw 
in the day Time which after all the Snow we 
have had makes it very bad walking Light 
till past 6 now. & in a little while, after this 
frosty Weather’s gone, I hope we shall have 
some Weather. Terrible Accts. in the News 
of People being smothered in the snow we 
have had since Sunday. 


Frid. 26th. Did not get to dinner till past 
4. bad Hours but must be content now 
went to the oratorio of Alexanders Feast at 
Drury Lane with Farrel, after being there 
before & at the Bedford & got the very same 
place I was in at first. bad Coy. no 
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Harmony in them. I was diverted with It 
but wanted some Coy there who I did not 
meet. 


Sat. 27th. Wrote to Mrs. Blackwood about 
a Footman we were to get for Her, who 
always troubles Us with such Messages. 
Wright Larpent & I went to see the Chelsea 
Porcelain Manufactory at Chelsea which is 
very grand indeed at the Office at Night & 
no Mails in tho’ hourly expected. 


Sun. 28th. At Chapel Mg. & afternoon 
see Miss Walker & her Family there, after 
calling in my Chair at the Office I went to 
Court where I see the dean of Sarum as 
usual, he is always very polite, see Dr. Bruce 
& Mr. Betenson, who sent me Home in his 
new Chariot. I drank Tea at Mr. Walker 
& his Family 2 Gents & a Lady. & staid 
supper there. They were very civil & Miss 
Walker talked very well. upon their joking 
her about little People etc. she said addres- 
sing herself to her Papa, you know Sir they 
always make the best Goods with little 
Parcels. got Home before 12. 


Mon lst. March. At the Office from 
whence they last Night sent for me, but | 
was out nothing in this Mg. at the Office 
where I waited till 1/2 past 3 for Nothing 
hardly. Snowed part of the Mg. we have 
had Snow every day since last Sunday staid 
at Home & played at Quadrille with the 
Family in my grmor’s Room, who enjoys a 
pretty good State of Health all Things con- 
sidered, & I hope she will for Many Years, 
as well as my Mother who has her Health 
very well too. Thank God for all Things 
Amen, 


Tue. 2nd: Very hard Frost. Picnoud with 
me before 8. It Rained before I got to my 
Office & till I went Home where I staid all 
the Evg. Had a Lr. from Jack who 
embarked last Sunday, his Birth Day, for 
the Expedition*® under Lord Albemarle, He 
mentioned the Death of Gen. Michelson 
last Friday, whose Behaviour, I believe, will 
not make Him much regretted. My Lord 
not at the Office, 


Wed. 3rd. When I got Home I found the 
agreable Miss Borgard was come to 
Somerset House to stay with us I went to 


26 Expedition to Havana, which was captured 
from the Spanish. 
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Drury Lane but did not stay as I did not 
see Miss Walker as I expected. but vain 
are the Hopes of Man. 


Thur. 4th. made a 2nd Breakfast at Mr. 
Betenson’s whose Sist played on the guittar 
& sang to me he walked to St. Jas. with me. 
I think I could enjoy his Fortune which is 
now very large in a more creditable manner 
than He does, But every one their own Way. 
Mr: Martheille dined with Us. & played 
at Cards. I went to my Office but got Home 
by 10. Mrs. & Miss Ways drank Tea & 
supped with Us Miss Phily was sick & 
spewd poor Girl. 


Frid. 5th. Went at Night to my Office. 


Sat, 6th. My Lord came at 8 a bad Hour 
for Saty Miss Borgard left us today to 
return to her Sist Blackwood. 


Sun. 7th. At Chapel Mg. & aftern but did 
not see Miss Walkers, met Mr. Walker at 
Chapel who hoped I caught no Cold. walld 
in the Park & see Geo. but did not walk 
with Him. Indeed He is a Scene of Reflec- 
tion to me whenever I see Him. after dinner 
walkd with Phil Way in the Garden & see 
Mr: Nicholsons ward who stared a good 
deal, She had a good Fortune. I drank Tea 
with Lady Lindores where Sir Nicholas 
Bayley & Mr. & Mrs. Leslie were. A fine 
moonlight Night. 


Mon. 8th. The East India Memorial 
delivered to be cyphered 17 Sheets a piece. 
At Covent Garden House with Farrel see 
Miss & Mrs. Williams in the Boxes, who 
were very civil in going Home I met poor 
Mr, Sandys. . 


Tue, 9th. News arrived of Gen: Monckton 
being landed at Martinico. a hard days 
Work dined at 5 & in the Evg. at the Office, 
which is very fatiguing especially at this 
season of the Year. 


Wed. 10th. The D. of Newcastle at the 
Office, & Lord Ligonier”’ who offered to give 
me something (Gold it appeared to me) but 
I refused It. He meant It well & I took it 
so. I did not get to dinner till 6. which 
hurts my Health staying so long for Dinner, 
but I must submit & think myself well off, 
when I consider there are many worse off. 


*? Field Marshal Ligonier, C. in C. of forces in 
Great Britain. 
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Thur, 11th. Mor seems to think Dannat is 
going to his Jong Home. I think Rose is. 
thus mortals are. we all at Drury Lane to 
see the School for Lovers & Musical Lady. 
both new & pretty see Mrs. Cowes there, & 
Royer who invited me to a Dance for Mony 
next, 


Frid. March 12th. Observed a Fast. at 
Chapel Mg. & after. & had a Sermon each 
Time. took Mr. Walker & his Family to 
see the Rooms**- Mor came to us there, but 
I did not find an oppy as I hoped to have 
given Miss W. a Letter. I see Her in the 
afternoon again but did not stay to speak. I 
was no farther out all Day than the Garden 
where I walkd with Mr. Webb. 


Sat. 13th. My Lord did not come till 3 
which kept me till 5 before I dined. dis- 
agreable. at present no Remedy. The 
East India Memorial sent away last Night, 
about 40 Sheets in all Mr. Crisp who is in a 
bad State of Health, played at Cards with 
Us to Night, 


Sun. 14th. At Chapel Mg. & after: walkd 
in the Park with Mr. Grenfield of the 3rd 
Regt. Gds. walkd in the Garden after 
dinner, Miss Way drank Tea with Us. I 
slipt into the Bedford & met Capt. Howard 
& Mr. Betenson there. Rained a little to 
Night. 


Mon, 15th. Was at Mr. Royer’s to Night 
where I danced with my old Flame of last 
Year Miss Stanley who, upon the whole, 
was very civil. Indeed I was the same to Her 
& Miss Bate, & waited on them at Supper 
& they helped me. I must own She revived 
the old Flame somewhat. Her Father was 
there, & Ludby, Carbonnel, Mrs. Gordon, 
Mr. & Mrs. Dick—& we had a pretty good 
Dance,—I could not help reflecting upon 
Stanley—vain Girl She is—& thinks I love 
Her & don’t care for It—I shan’t care 
neither—Wright played at Cards with her 
Father. 


Tues. 16. Up at 8. and by 10 (as usual) 
repaired to my Office. in the aftern. calld 
at Mr. Stanley’s who was very civil & 
desired me to sit with Him an Hour if I 
would excuse his Dressing; his Daughter & 


28 State Rooms at Somerset House. Charles's 
mother was housekeeper and the family lived in 
an apartment there. 
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Miss Bate came in too who were very polite 
& had caught no Cold. when he was drest 
they came in & made Tea after which at 7 
I took my leave & left Royer there & 
departed to my Office as a Dutch Mail 
was in. 


Wed. 17th. Mr. Wace told me Mrs. Gordon 
2 & the other Ladies were a 
good deal offended at Miss Stanley’s 
Behaviour Monday Night is is a Pity so 
pretty a Girl will not make herself adored 
as she would be by a contrary Behaviour. 
She was civil enough to me that Night tho’ 
they think not. Met Farrel & after being 
at the Bedford drank Tea with Miss 
Parkers returned to the Bedford, & went 
to the oratorio at Covent Garden Gallery 
to see the Kg. & Queen who are there every 
week, & not at Arne’s who I give the 
Preference to of all our modern Musik 
Composers. Martheille dined with us, can 
hardly behave civil. 


Thur. 18th. Breakfasted with Mrs. 
theille he was gone into the City. 


Mar- 


Saty. Met Farrel & walkd in the Park with 
Him: Mrs, Cibbers Benefit the Ist. Miss 
Bellamy was to have had hers but she is 
run away for Debt. 


Sun, 21st. At Chapel Mg. & aftern. see 
the glimpse of Miss Walker. Capt. Farrel 
calld upon me in his Coach & carried with 
me to Court, we went into the Closet & see 
Miss Stanley who courtesied & Miss Bate. 
Farrel said she was a fine Girl I think so, 
too, but that wont do entirely, & I have 
weaned my affections pretty well from her. 
It would by no means do for me to have 
such a fine Lady, especially without any 
Money for they never make good House- 
wives. Spoke to Lord Cholmondeley. Mr. 
Alt the Hessian Minister & Major Lesley 
there. & was carried Home in the Coach 
I drank Tea at Lady Lindores with Miss 
Lesley Hayes & Mrs. & Miss Kelly. 


Mon. 22. News arrived from Gl. Monck- 
ton very early this Mg. of the surrender of 
Fort Royal in Martinico, & the Capitulation 
thereof. Grand News. Guns fired. I 
supped at Mr. Adams with Royer Mellish 
Ludby Fane*® etc. not entertained with 
strangers particularly young People, if I 


2° Henry Fane, clerk at Treasury. 
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like Company, it is mixed best, but really 
there is little Conversation worth regarding 
in this age without being censorious among 
the young Men, & I think the Ladies are an 
agreable Mixture & make Company 
pleasant. 


Tues 23rd. Many Gents attended to see 
My Ld. but I discharged them all. Busy 
all day & I find a good deal of Work 
always now. I took a Turn with Hayes & 
Hunter & Geo. talked to Him a good deal 
upon his Posture of affairs but he is the 
most insensible Creature I ever knew. 


Wed. 24th. My Lord & the D. of New- 
castle at the Office. Kg. at the Parlimt 
House & their Majtis. at the oratorio at 
Covent Garden. 


Thurs. 25th. Qr. Day: Lord Anson*® out 
of Danger, as well as Lord Egremont: After 
dinner see Mrs. Nicholson & the Ward 
going to the Play, & met Mr. Farrel & his 
son at the Bedford & all tryd to get in at 
Drury Lane but no Room. I went in after 
the Play was over, & see Mrs. Nicholson & 
her ward in the pit. 


Frid. 26th. The D. of Newcastle Lord 
Hardwicke D. of Devonshire*', Mr. G. 
Grenville*? with my lord till near 5. sol 
did not dine till 6. Hard Hours indeed, | 
always say so, for I always find them s0, 
especially when I am to walk Home. 


Sat. 27th. paid Mrs. & Miss Cuerdon a 
Visit & met Mrs. & Miss Williams going 
there & afterwards in the Park where | 
walkd with Miss Hayes & Hunter. She 
told me about her dreaming at being at Mrs. 
Welch’s a pretty Story indeed. My Lord 
came at 3. & staid till 5. Bad Hours but 
no Help for It at present I trust It will 
mend, & I must now go on in Hopes of 
something better tho’ so late at dinner was 
there in the Evg. again & might always find 
Employment if I went, but I do more than 
my Share already however t’is all for the 
best I don’t doubt. calld at Mr. Lorphelins. 


Sun. 28th. At Church Mg. & after. In the 
30 Admiral the Rt. Hon. Lord Anson, C. in C. 

of the Fleet, died 6th June. 
31 Lord Hardwicke, Privy Councillor. Duke of 
eorge Grenville, succeeded Lord Bute 


Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain. 
32 Hon. G 
as Sec. of State, North Dept. in May. 
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Mg. walld in the garden with My Mor Miss 
Ways & Miss Fowler a very pretty Girl. 
afterwards in the Park with Mr. Farrel & 
Son. & Miss Stanley who was pretty civil. 
Miss Williams told me I was always in the 
Park. walkd in the garden after dinner & 
bowed to Miss Fowler, at her Window. 
| know not whether it was right but I 
thought so, & She civilly returned It. Mr. 
Garrick** had his Boys there & one of his 
Daughters a fine Girl. drank Tea with 
My Mor & Nan at Mrs. Hoskins with Mr. 
& Mrs. Seddon Dr. Brown & Mrs. Treeby. 
slipt to Geos all out. then to the Bedford 
met Mr. Farrel & Pigot there. Capt. 
Luttrel said He was ordered to Portugal. 


Mon. 29th. March Winds. 
for nothing. 


waited till 4 


Tue. 30th. calld upon Farrel at the Guard 
Room. drank Tea with Mrs. B. & carried 
her 1/2 a Guinea from my Mor. He was 
out. 


Thur. ist. April. News of the entire 
Reduction of Martinico arrived. went to 
Miss Brent’s Benefit with Mr. Farrels, 
which was very much crowded. Wright 
could not go, tho’ He had a Ticket. see 
Miss Williams & Mrs. Williams there & 
handed them in their Coach. Lady 
Harrington was there too & did me the 
Honour to bow very courteousely, went to 
Drury Lane & see Miss Stanley in the 
Gallery, & see them safe into a Coach. 
She took Hold of my arm & I took Hold 
of her Hand, but that signifies nothing as I 
don’t desire to succeed there now. 


Frid. 2nd. Walkd in the Park where I see 
Miss Stanley but only bowed as they had 
somebody, for I was to keep it a Secret 
that I see them at the Play last night. 


Sat. 3rd. Mr. Larpent Junt breakfasted 
with me & we went to Bishop Blaze’s till 
5. before I got to dinner as my Lord did 
not come till 4. walkd in the Park with 
Miss Stanley & Miss Bate who were very 
much obliged to me for taking care of 
them last Thursday Night from the Play 
I did it out of pure civility which I will 
always have but nothing more. 


Sun. 4th. Court went into Mourning for 1 
°8 George Garrick, David Garrick’s brother. 
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week for the Duchess Dowr of Brunswick 
walkd in the Park with Larpents, where I 
see Miss Walker as well as at Chapel. She 
is a very pretty agreable Girl, but I have 
no proper opportunity to tell Her so. I was 
sorry in the Afternoon that I had not 
walked with Her in the Morning. 


THE ACCOUNT BOOK OF 
SIR WILLIAM NORWICH 
(Continued from cciv. 115) 


1729 

April 11—Payd to Mr Weston Master of the 
Academy at Greenwich for St Wm 
Norwich’s Entrance Money as Pr 
Recpt 5/i 5s. Od. 

Pd for the hire of a horse to go to 
Greenwich wth Sr Wm 2s. Od. 

Pd for 2 Horses hay & Corne Is. 2d. 
Pd Turnpikes from Edgware to 
Greenwich 8d. 

Pd att the Horse Ferry At Westmr to 
& from Greenwich 8d. 

Pd Jno Sherwoods Expences going 
with St Wm to Greenwich 6d. 
Memordm St Wm Norwich was at my 
house at Edgworth from ye 18 of 
Janty the day he came from London 
to ye 11 Aprill the day he went to 
Mr Westons att Greenwich 2 months 
3 weeks & 5 dayes 4li. 2s. Od. 

May 24—Payd Thoe Boltons travelling 
Charges going to Mr Westons at 
Greenwich on St Wms Accot. Stayd 
one Night 4s. 14d. 

July 17—Pd Mr Beer for a Night Gown for 
St Wm, 1/i. 10s. 0d. 

To St Wm for a Quarters Pockett 
Expences &c due ye 11 Instant 
5li. Os. Od. 

19—Pd Jno Sherwoods Expences [Expen- 
ces repeated] going to London & 
Greenwich on St Wms Accot: (2 
Nights in Town) 4s. 6d. 

25—Pd Mr Weston Master of the 
Academy at Greenwich [sic] in full 
for a Quarters Board & Teaching &c 
for St Wm due the 11 Instant as Pr 
Bill & Recpt. 20/i. Os. Od. 
[Marginal note: Note there was a 
bureau & sever!l other things as Books 
pens Ink paper &c] 
Pd John Sherwoods Expences going 
to London & Greenwich to pay Mr 
Weston 20/i. 1s. 6d. 
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May, 

Augt 29—Pd Thos Boltons Expences going Demands for St Wms board & Teach. 
to Islington London & Greenwich ing 10/i. 13s. 5d. 

Out 1 Night on St Wms Accot 3s. Od. Pd Mr Lidyard (at Greenwich) for a 2- 

Sept 2—Pd Thos Boltons Expences going to New perriwigg & for Shaveing & " 
Mr Smiths at Islington 8d. powdering St Wms Wiggs, 3li. 2s. 64, 

Pd Miss Arrabella Cath. Norwich’s** Pd John Heyden (Taylor) at Green. 24- 

Expences when She went to the wich in full for work done for & 26- 

Tower on St Wms Account Is. Od. William 1/i. 14s. 4d. 

To St Wm for his pockett Pr hands of Pd Lydia Seager (at Greenwich) in 

Mrs Arab: Norwich 3s. 6d. full for washing St Wms Linnen while | Oct 3 

Pd for Powder & wash ball &c for he was at Greenwich Ili. 12s. Od. 4- 

St Wm while he was at Islington Pd Arthur Stafford (at Greenwich) 1- 

Is. Od. for a Pair of Boots & shoes 19s. 0d. 8- 

Pd by Miss Arab: Norwich to a man Pd Mr Barwell in full for Money Lent I1- 

for goeing Severall times from to St Wm 10s. 6d. 12- 

Islington to Tower to See after Sr Pd Mrs Willis for a Silver Case tipt 

Wars Cloaths 3s. 0d. with Silver &c. 10s. 6d. 14, 1 
4—Pd John Sherwoods Expences going Pd Geo: Fielding in full for Money 

to Islington London & Greenwich Out lent to St Wm 10s. 6d. 16- 

2 Nights on St Wms Account 2s. 3d. Pd Mr Chapman in full for Money 18- 

Pd by Miss Arab: Norwich to St Wm lent to St Wm 6s. 11d. 

for his pockett & to Give Mr Smiths Pd Mr Johnson in full for Money 

Servants at Islington when he left it Lent to St Wm 4s. Od. 

Ts. 6d. 19—Payd Elizabeth Gray (at Greenwich) 

Sept 4—Pd Sr Wms Expences at the Inn for Tea & Sugar for St Wm Ils. 944. 
Waiting for the Coach & to the Payld Jno Sherwoods Expences going 
Coachman Is. 0d. to London (to Mr Hoars for Money) 7 
Pd for a Place in the Stage Coach for & to Greenwich to Settle Mr Westons 
St Wm to Come to Edgware 2s. 6d. & St Wms other Creditors Accots & 

Pd John Sherwoods Charge coming the Charge of Bringing St Wns 
by the Stage Coach wth Sr Wm 1s. Od. Bureau from Greenwich out 3 Nights 
8—Pd Mr Davenport (at the Tower) in as Pr Bill 6s. 2d. Nov 
full of All Demands for Money lent A further £15 17s. 24d. is accounted for 
to St Wm 2]i. 13s. 6d. between September 1729 and January 1730 
Pd Michael Jackson at the Tower in by: Jan 
full for Lodgings &c for St Wm 8s.6d. Pocket Money 115 0 2 
Pd for Washing St Wms Linnen while Clothes = 46 3} x 
he was at the Tower Is. 6d. Travelling Expenses . . 2 6 
9—Pd Mr Allison (at Greenwich) in full Medical Attention 2 6 
for Money Lent to St Wm ona Watch Board, etc., at Edgware 240 
1li 12s. Od. Repayment of loans, and cost 
Pd Jno Sherwoods Expences going to of some clothing, etc. 6 18 6 
Mr Hoars in London for Money & Miscellaneous Expenses 8 3 
to Greenwich & the Charge of Bring- 
ing St Wms Cloaths.& books from £15 17 2} 
Greenwich to Edgworth out 2 Nights Add expenses during the 
—as Pr bill of particulars 5s. Od. Eton, Harrow and Acad- 
15—To St Wm for his pockett 5s. 0d. emies periods... .. £17022 4 4% 
Pd for powder & Oyle for St Wms ahem > 
periwiggs 4d. £718 1 7} 
17—Pd Mrs Walker in London for 4 aarti 
handkerchieffs for St Wm 13s. Od. The details of this interim period are as 
18—Pd Mr Weston Master of the follows: 
Academy at Greenwich in full of All 1729 
Sept 20—To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 
2° Sister of Sir William Norwich; see Introduc- Pd for Washing St Wms linnen at 


tion. Edgworth 9d. 
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Pd the Stage Coachman for bringing 
Sr Wms black wascoat 3d. 
22—Pd Susan Tims (of Edgworth) for 9 
Ells of Holland for 3 Shirts for Sr 
Wm & threed &c for do. 2/i 1s. 24d. 
24—Pd for Washing St Wms Linnen 8d. 
26—Pd for Washing 2 Shirts for St Wm 
6d. 
To St Wm for his pockett 5s. 0d. 

Oct 3—Powder for St Wm 3d. 

4—To St Wm for his pockett 5s. Od. 

7—Pd for Washing St Wms Linnen 7d. 

8—To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 

11—Pd for Washing St Wms Linnen Is. 2d. 

12—To Mrs Weedon for Bleeding St Wm 
2s. 6d. 

14,15—Pd for Washing St Wms Linnen Is. 
Id. 

16—To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 

18—Pd for Washing St Wms Linnen 3d. 
Pd for 4 packs of Cards 2s. Od. 
Memordm Sr Wm was At my house 
to board from Septr 4 to the 18th of 
Octor the day he went to Mr Smiths 
at Islington 6 Weeks & 2 dayes 2ii. 
4s. Od. 

27—Pd to the Gentlemen belonging to the 
Edgware Club which was Spent the 
Monday Next after St Wms birth day 
According to the Custome of the 
said Club 6s. 0d. 

Nov' 8—Pd Thos Robinson for 2 pair of 
Shoes for St Wm Norwich delivered 
the 10 & 13 of Octor last 10s. Od. 

Jan 19—To St Wm for his pockett Ss. Od. 

21—To St Wm for his pockett 5s. 0d. 

29—Payd Mr Geo: Swan of Greenwich 
in full of a Note given to Mr 
Woodvey Hatter by St Wm Norwich 
for the Sume of S/i. 19s. Od. men- 
tioned Value recd: Note for a hatt 
& Money lent [Marginal note: abated 
0.10.6] Sli. 8s. 6d. 
Payd Mr Elliott of Greenwich for 
Mending a Watch and Money lent 
and in full of All Demands on Sr 
Wms Accot [Marginal note: abated 
0.1.6] 11i. 10s. Od. 
Payd Mr Bedo Shoe Maker of Green- 
wich in full of A Bill for Shoes and 
All Demands On Sr Wms Accot 
se note: abated 0.5.0] 11i. 10s. 


Pa Jno Sherwoods Expences going to 
Greenwich to pay the abovesaid per- 
sons. Note it was after he had left 
my Servis. 2s.6d. F. W. STEer. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT OF RALPH 
KNEVET’S “GALLERY TO THE 
TEMPLE ” (B.M. Add. MS. 27447) 


ALPH KNEVET’S care in preparing his 
manuscript is of considerable help in 

the problem of rearranging the poems in one 
section of the Gallery, eleven pages of which 
apparently were scattered, then reassembled 
incorrectly and numbered in their present 
order. Hence the pages in this section are 
numbered consecutively, although the poems 
(which Knevet himself numbered) are badly 
disarranged. This difficulty seems not to 
have been apparent to the few scholars who 
have worked with the Gallery. Both Sir 
Sidney Lee and L. Birkett Marshall call the 
Gallery Knevet’s best work; yet reading 
these poems in their present order in the 
manuscript must surely have given them the 
idea that Knevet sometimes shifted ideas and 
forms rather suddenly and unreasonably! 
But they do not mention this disarrangement 
at all. Marshall, in fact, includes the first 
verse of “ Deuotion”, which stands alone 
in the manuscript, as a complete poem. 

Knevet’s practice of numbering each 
poem as he copied it into his manuscript 
verifies the fact that the rearrangement of 
the poems suggested here is undoubtedly the 
order Knevet himself intended. If further 
proof be needed, many of the verse forms 
he employed in this section are readily dis- 
tinguishable and are therefore helpful in 
restoring the original order of the poems. 

In the manuscript as it is now arranged 
the first thirty-four poems are in their 
original order; the next fifteen have been 
badly disarranged, sometimes with verses 
from one poem added to another; and the 
remaining poems, beginning with the fiftieth 
(‘“ The Pilgrimage ’’), are in the order which 
Knevet’s numbering indicates. It is within 
this group of fifteen poems, then, that the 
editor must work most carefully to rearrange 
the poems in their original order. These 
fifteen poems are found in the manuscript 
in this order: 


‘“‘Infinitenes”°—two stanzas 
stanzas of ‘‘ The Pedigree ” 

** Peace ” 

“The Nosegay” and two stanzas which 
seem to be stanzas ten and eleven of 
‘“* The Triumphe ” 

“ The Extremes ” 

“ The Feast ” 

‘** Weaknes ” 


and six 
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“ The Lamentation ” 

** Sanctification ” 

“The Pedigree ’°—three stanzas and two 
stanzas of “ Deuotion ” 

“ The Bottle ” 

“ The Deliuerance ” 

“The Triumphe’’—nine stanzas 
eleven stanzas of “* Infinitenes ” 

“The Descension ” 

““ Vnconstancye ” 

“* Deuotion ”—one stanza only 


Of the group of fifteen, ten poems are 
merely out of their original order; nine of 
these have no verses misplaced or parts of 
other poems added to them. Most of these 
have such distinctive metrical forms that 
there is not even a possibility that the dis- 
connected sections belong to them. These 
ten poems (as Knevet arranged them) are 

“ The Descension ” 

““ Vnconstancye ” 

“ The Bottle ” 

“The Deliuerance ” 

“ The Extremes ” 

“ The Feast ” 

** Weaknes ” 

“The Lamentation ” 

“ Sanctification ” 

‘* Peace ” 


The text of “The Nosegay”’ itself is not 
affected, although two unrelated verses 
follow it in the manuscript. 

The four remaining poems in the group 
require closer attention. The first two verses 
of Infinitenes”’ are found in their original 
place but are followed by verses from “* The 
Pedigree’ which are not at all similar in 
form or in content. Knevet says in the 
second verse of “ Infinitenes”’, “ But when 
I of thy beauty muse . . . I into greater 
wonder fall”. In the verses which I take to 
belong also to this poem he continues to 
develop the theme of God's infiniteness: 
‘““Nor doth thy wisedome lesse mee take” 
and “ But when thy iustice (I behold) / I 
am forc’d to admire, and feare”. In the 
last verse of this section he sums up the 
elements of divine infiniteness which he has 
been surveying: 

Oh giue me leaue for to adore, 

Thy wisedome, Iustice, strength, and beauty, 

Rich in desires I am, though poore, 

In the performance of my duety, 

Let not thy loue, my loue despise, 

But make my heart, thy sacrifice. 
These added verses are of course in the 
same metre; and the continuity of thought 


and 
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I have demonstrated would seem to make 
this arrangement conclusive. 

“The Triumphe,” the poem to which 
these eleven verses are attached, is also in 
the same metre. The thought, however, 
does not carry through, for Knevet’s subject 
matter there is Christ’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. In the first nine stanzas of the 
poem he has been contrasting Christ's 
triumph with those of earthly kings: “No 
ostentation here was seene.... No spoyles 
of Monarchyes vndone.... No siluer 
Donatiue was strew’d”. Such display of 
triumph he terms “ results of glory vaine”. 
In the two stanzas following Knevet 
emphasizes that Christ might have made a 
display of captives and spoils had he chosen 
to do so: 

Had Hee his spoiles and captiues shew'd, 

Those Crownes, and Garlands brought to sight, 

Which to his Victorye accrew’d, 

Spectatours had bene rauish’d quite, 


And would haue wondered for to see, 
Captiuity a Captiue bee. 


But if Hee had expos’d to view, 

Those Kings of Darknes, and of Sinne, 
Which Hee did vtterly subdue, 

A stranger spectacle t’had bin ; 

That had with terrour men amazed, 

As well as admiration caus’d. 


The verses following, which I have added 
instead to “ Infinitenes,” have no connection 
whatsoever with the development of thought 
in “The Triumphe”; and they are, more- 
over, written in the first person, whereas 
“The Triumphe ” is in the third. The verses 
which I propose as the conclusion of “ The 
Triumphe” are found in the manuscript at 
the conclusion of “The Nosegay”, where 
they obviously do not belong, because they 
differ in both content and form. But they 
follow both the line of thought and the 
verse form of ‘‘ The Triumphe ” and present 
the climax Knevet has been building toward 
in his contrast between Christ’s triumph and 
that of an earthly king: 

But though no sullen Kings forlorne, 

Or spoiles of pillag’d empires braue, 

Appeard, his triumph to adorne, 

Yet Hee a Congiarye gaue, 

Which did their Donatiues excell 

As farre as highest Heauen doth Hell. 
The final verse he apparently added on 
second thought, for this verse just referred 
to closes with a diagonal, and ordinarily 
Knevet uses the diagonal only at the end 
of a work. Perhaps to strengthen his point 
he goes on to define Christ’s “* Congiarye ”: 
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For Hee Saluation did disperse, 
To all, that would in him beleeue: 
The Gentile wilde, and Jew perverse, 
Admitted were it to receiue: 
But many were so blind, and cold, 
That they despis’d this proffer'd gold. 
What with the continuation of thought as 
well as the reappearance of the kings, spoils, 
and donatives, there can be no doubt that 
these two verses belong to “‘ The Triumphe ”. 
Replacing in their original order the six 
verses of ‘“ The Pedigree” found after the 
first two verses of “Infinitenes” is a 
relatively simple matter, for both in form 
and in subject matter this poem is quite 
different from any others in this section. 
Here Knevet is developing the idea that he 
and Sin are twins. At the end of the third 
stanza he has just begun to present an idea 
which would logically be developed in the 
following stanza: ‘“ But when more strictly 
I look’d in. / Reflecting on my self, as well 
as Sinne. .. .” The stanza concludes with 
a comma; and even if the incompleteness of 
the poem were not obvious from the content, 
the reader accustomed to Knevet’s meticu- 
lous care in small matters would realize at 
once that Knevet does not leave his poems 
half finished. His tendency is rather to 
overdo, to make sure that he has put his 
point across, as he does in the unnecessary 
final stanza of ‘‘ The Triumphe,” mentioned 
above. The misplaced stanzas continue the 
thought begun in the third stanza: 
Reflecting on my self, as well as Sinne, 


I found, that wee two were together knitte, 
More neere, then any Twinnes can bee 
Ally’d ; at least by a degree: 

For wee bothe made but one Hermaphrodite : 
The remaining stanzas tell how Knevet, 
finding that he could not be separated from 
Sin, learned at least that he might lessen his 
SOrrows. 

_ The fourth poem in which rearrangement 
is necessary is “ Deuotion”, which in the 
manuscript arrangement has only one 
stanza, this verse ending with a colon. The 
metre here is the same as that of “ The 
Nosegay ”; but the only misplaced verses in 
this metre, the two placed with “The 
Pedigree ”, do not belong to “The Nose- 
gay”, which Knevet closes in typical fashion 
with an address to God: 

Lorde since by acte I can effect no good, 

Nor yet by suffering, lend Thou mee, 

The flowers of thy Passion, strip’d with blood, 

Which I will render vnto Thee, 

Dew’d with my teares, hopeing by these, 

(Though not to merite) yet t’appease. 
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“Deuotion”, on the other hand, is 
obviously incomplete; and that the mis- 
placed verses belong here is apparent 
because the theme of the heart, introduced 
in the third line (“My heart seduced by 
some fancyes odd, / Doth wander quite 
another way:’”’), recurs in these two 
stanzas: 
Thy essence seems triangular (oh God) 
And such the cell is of my heart: 
Vouchsafe therein t’establish thine abode, 
And let thy vertue fill each part, 
Let not my Sinne, keepe Thee aloofe, 
But daigne to dwell beneath my roofe. 


I bowe my knees, erect mine hands, and eyes 

To Thee ; but These (without an heart) 

Are but a vaine vnseason’d sacrifice ; 

Like that, which made the Ethnickes start, 

Who in their profane victimes fear’d, 

All lacke, when there no heart appeared. 
There is no doubt, when one traces the idea 
of devotion without sincerity—or without 
heart, as Knevet puts it—that these two 
stanzas are his conclusion for “ Deuotion ”. 

The arrangement of the misplaced sections 
of poems suggested here not only accounts 
satisfactorily for the three sections obviously 
out of place but also restores unity to “ The 
Triumphe ”’, a poem which otherwise seems 
to break from a rather definite line of 
thought to something entirely unrelated. 
Moreover, all four misplaced sections, 
significantly enough, begin with the first line 
of a recto. Even more important, however, 
is the fact that when these sections are 
placed in the order I have suggested, the 
poems which follow the misplaced sections 
are in the order which Knevet indicated by 
his numbering of the poems. There can 
then be no further doubt of the validity of 
this rearrangement. Accordingly, the fifteen 
poems in this section should be rearranged 
from the order in the manuscript into the 
order indicated by evidence of form, con- 
tent, and metre and substantiated by 
Knevet’s careful numbering. 


Amy M. CHARLES. 
University of North Carolina. 


RASSELAS AND HIS ANCESTORS 


AMES BOSWELL, in the concluding 
section of the Life of Johnson, 
remarked of the great Lexiphanes, “. . . his 
superiority over other learned men consisted 
chiefly in what may be called the art of 
thinking, the art of using his mind; a certain 
continual power of seizing the useful sub- 
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stance of all that he knew, and exhibiting it 
in a clear and forceful manner; so that 
knowledge, which we often see to be no 
better than lumber in men of dull under- 
standing, was, in him, true, evident, and 
actual wisdom”.' The astuteness and 
accuracy of Boswell’s evaluation becomes 
increasingly apparent the more one examines 
the circumstances of composition of John- 
son’s work; and Rasselas, Johnson’s master- 
piece, is a ready case in point. 

The fact that Johnson wrote Rasselas “in 
the evenings of one week, sent it to the press 
in portions as it was written, and had never 
since read it over” is well known.’ That he 
was able to produce a work of such “ true, 
evident, and actual wisdom” in so brief a 
period when he was under the stress 
occasioned by his mother’s death indicates 
that Johnson was indeed “ seizing the useful 
substance of all that he knew ” in composing 
his philosophical tale. Dr. Ian Jack has 
already demonstrated Johnson’s probable 
indebtedness to Prior’s Solomon for various 
structural and thematic elements’ in 
Rasselas;> but it would seem that two other 
works were important, one tangentially and 
the other directly, in casting the history of 
the Prince of Abyssinia in the specific form 
it took. Both of these works have been 
traditionally mentioned in connection with 
Rasselas though the precise nature of the 
influence which each wielded upon it has not 
yet been defined. 

The truth seems to be that Johnson 
certainly received hints for Rasselas from 
reading Prior’s Solomon on the Vanity of 
the World; but despite striking similarities 
which Dr. Jack has noted, there are several 
important differences between the “ plots”, 
tone, and implications of the two works. 
Solomon is an internal monologue, a highly 
organized and systematic treatise with an 
inherent cosmological and epistemological 
order; its climax comes with a divine revela- 
tion which dispels doubt and asserts empiric 
evidence for man’s faith; and its tone is only 
quasi-pessimistic. Rasselas, on the other 
hand, is an objectively reported, deliberately 
disjointed, picaresque “novel” lacking a 
central focus of plot and direction; it reaches 

1 James 


Boswell, Boswell’s Life of Johnson 


(Oxford Edition, 1946), II, 654-655. 

? Boswell, I, 226. 

*Tan Jack, “ The ‘Choice of Life’ in Johnson 
~ Matthew Prior”, JEGP, XLIX (1950), 523- 
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no climax or resolution but relies on an anti- 
climactic ending; and its tone is genuinely 
pessimistic, with the idea being made clear 
that man’s hope at best rests on probability 
with little chance for unequivocal evidence 
to support its validity. In spite of surface 
similarities, the relationship between 
Solomon and Rasselas is not intrinsic. 

The true importance of Prior’s work to 
Johnson probably lay not in its specific influ. 
ences but in its reminder of its acknowledged 
source, the Old Testament Book of 
Ecclesiastes. Prior wrote in his preface to 
Solomon (1718): 


The Noble Images and Reflections, the 
profound Reasonings upon Human 
Actions, and excellent Precepts for the 
Government of Life, which are found in 
the PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, and other 
Books, commonly attributed to SoLomon, 
afford Subjects for finer Poems in every 
Kind, than have, I think, as yet appeared 
in the GREEK, LATIN, or any Modem 
Language. ... 


He had, moreover, declared that his purpose 
in Solomon was “ to collect and digest such 
Observations, and Apophthegems, as most 
particularly tend to the Proof of that great 
Assertion, laid down in the beginning of the 
Ecc.esiasTes, ALL IS VANITY.” The 
beginning of each section of Solomon cited 
the specific passages from Ecclesiastes upon 
which Prior had drawn.’ 


Johnson’s philosophic kinship to the 
position taken in Ecclesiastes was often 
attested to by Boswell in the Life.® Further- 
more, this attitude of almost pagan 
cynicism was several times related by 
Boswell to the theme of Rasselas.® In dis- 
cussing the publication of Rasselas in 1759, 
Boswell was careful to point out the 
similarity of the theme of Johnson’s work 
to Ecclesiastes 1: 14: “I have seen all the 
works that are done under the sun; and, 
behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit ”.’ 
The increasing tendency of Johnson toward 
a philosophical position of ethical fatalism 
between 1738 and 1759 was also indicated 
by Garrick, who said of him: 


* Matthew Prior, Literary Works, ed. H. Bunker 
Wright and Monroe K. Spears (Oxford, 1959), 
pp. 306 ff. 

5 Boswell. I, 122; II, 147, 654. 

® Boswell, II, 239, 555-556 fn. 

7 Boswell, I, 226. 
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When Johnson . . . saw a good deal of 
what was passing in life, he wrote his 
London, which is lively and easy. When 
he became more retired, he gave us his 
Vanity of Human Wishes, which is as 
hard as Greek. Had he gone on to 
imitate another satire, it would have been 
hard as Hebrew.* 


Boswell’s appraisal of Rasselas indicates that 
Johnson did indeed turn to a Hebrew source 
when he was forced to raise money for his 
mother’s funeral. 

In addition to Prior’s Solomon, there was 
another work well within the “useful sub- 
stance” of all that Johnson knew: Father 
Jerome Lobo’s A Voyage to Abyssinia, 
which Johnson had translated in 1735. 
Notice has already been taken of the effect 
which this work had on Johnson’s choice of 
Abyssinia as the background for Rasselas; 
but what has not been noticed is that Lobo’s 
Voyage, like Prior’s Solomon, led Johnson 
back to Ecclesiastes as an ultimate source. 
In his narrative, Lobo repeated the claim of 
the Ethiopian kings that they were the direct 
descendants of Solomon: “The Kings of 
AEthiopia draw their boasted pedigree from 
Minilech the son of this Queen [of Sheba] 
and Solomon”. And the rites of the Coptic 
Church, according to Lobo, stemmed 
directly from the Jewish practices brought 
back to Abyssinia by the Queen of Sheba 
from Solomon’s court. Thus the Ethiopian 
King of Kings and Lion of Judah was the 
modern prototype of the ancient Solomon, 
an early King of Kings and Lion of Judah; 
and Johnson, in choosing Prince Rasselas 


as his hero, was obviously equating his pro- - 


tagonist and his quest with Solomon’s quest 
for wisdom as recorded in the Old 
Testament. 

The structural parallelism of Ecclesiastes 
and Rasselas is immediately apparent: both 
heroes are well-endowed youths and heirs 
to prosperous kingdoms; both feel the 
curiosity-provoked desire to explore the 
Tange of human experience; each follows 
the exploratory path from sensual pleasure 
to respect for learning and wisdom, the life 
of retirement, and so on until the final con- 
templation of death and the universal 


§ Boswell, I, 130-131. 

* Father Jerome Lobo, A Voyage to Abyssinia, 
in A General Collection of the Most Interesting 
Voyages and Travels in All Parts of the World, ed. 
John Pinkerton (London, 1814), XV, 20-21. 
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cemetery.’® The digressiveness of Rasselas 
is far more akin to the sporadic discursive- 
ness of Ecclesiastes than it is to the Neo- 
Classical tidiness of Solomon.’ Most 
important, the inherent connection between 
structure and the theme of “all is vanity” 
is clearly similar in the philosophical 
probings of Johnson and the Preacher. 
The philosophical indebtedness of 
Rasselas to the Jewish sage is noticeable 
everywhere: in the brief aphorism as well 
as in the longer discursive passages. And 
the development of a major premise in 
Rasselas often bears a close resemblance to 
the development of a similar premise in 
Ecclesiastes : 
‘““ What,” said [Rasselas] “makes the 
difference between man and all the rest 
of animal creation? Every beast that 
strays beside me has the same corporal 
necessities as myself; he is hungry, and 
crops the grass, he is thirsty, and drinks 
the stream. ... I am hungry and thirsty 
like him, but when hunger and thirst 
cease, I am not at rest; 1 am, like him, 
pained with want, but am not, like him, 
satisfied with fulness.... Man has surely 
some latent sense for which this place 
affords no gratification, or he has some 
desires distinct from sense, which must be 
satisfied before he can be happy.” 
(Rasselas, Chap. II.) 
I said in mine heart concerning the estate 
of the sons of men, that God might 
manifest them, and that they might see 
that they themselves are beasts. For that 
which falleth the sons of men befalleth 
beasts; even one thing befalleth them. .. . 
Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing 
better than that a man should rejoice in 
his own works; for that is his portion... . 
(Ecclesiastes III: 18-20.) 


Likewise, Johnson’s views on youth (Chap. 
XVID, riches (VIII), temporal power (XXIV), 
and injustice (VIII) are patterned on those 
of the Preacher (Ecclesiastes XI: 9-10; VI: 
1-2; VIII: 1-7; V:8). 

Finally, although the relationship of 
Rasselas and Ecclesiastes is evidenced by the 


10 Most of the parallels which Dr. Jack draws 
between specific episodes in Solomon and Rasselas 
are even more appropriately drawn between 
Rasselas and Ecclesiastes, since in most instances 
= ee parallel is closer in spirit as well as 

etal. 

11 Prior’s apology for his ‘ digression”’ in praise 
of the British nation indicates his strict awareness 
of his basic structure. See Prior, loc. cit. 
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intrinsic connection between the protagon- 
ists, the parallel development of the plot 
structure, the phrasing of a number of 
aphorisms, it is in their summarizing 
admonitions to “think only on the choice 
of eternity” and to “fear God and keep 
His commandments” that the two works 
are most strikingly alike. The moralistic 
conclusions, representing a logical sequitur 
to the pessimistic generalizations at which 
both works arrive inductively, transform 
Rasselas and Ecclesiastes from classic state- 
ments of Oriental cynicism into assertions 
of theological faith. It is this apotheosizing 
of pessimism which denotes Johnson’s basic 
kinship to the Preacher. J. W. JoHNSON. 


The University of Rochester, 
New York. 


DEVICELESS 


‘THs word is recorded in O.E.D. from 
1866, =‘ without a device’. An earlier 
example, in an interestingly different sense, 
has since become available. Matthew 
Arnold wrote to Clough about the end of 
1851, ‘we are growing old, and advancing 
towards the deviceless darkness.’ This is 
manifestly a Grecism, after the very common 
tragic use of %urjyavos =‘ against which no 
device avails’. J. C. MAXWELL. 
University of Durham. 


1 The Letters ¢ Matthew Arnold *e oo Hugh 
Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry 1932), p 


A NOTE ON “ PRUFROCK ” 


[N his note entitled ‘“‘ The Echo of Hell in 

‘Prufrock’” (cciii, 363-4), Mr. Eugene 
Arden shows how in one more instance 
T. S. Eliot echoes Dante. The words of the 
poet in the second canto of the “ Inferno,” 
“T am not Aeneas, nor am I Paul,” are 
taken to be the source for Prufrock’s un- 
favourable comparison of himself to John 
the Baptist, Lazarus ““ come from the dead,” 
and Prince Hamlet, which occurs in the 
section beginning, “I am no prophet—and 
here’s no great matter,” and ending, “ No! 
I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to 
be.” Mr. Arden convincingly makes his 
point here, but in his conclusions he reveals 
what seems to be a misunderstanding of 
Eliot’s method in the poem. “We may 
infer that Eliot was really saying, as did 
Dante, that the very humility and self-doubt 
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expressed in these denials made both 
protagonists ultimately accessible to grace,” 
Mr. Arden suggests. “If so, the condescen. 
sion with which a generation of readers has 
looked down upon J. Alfred Prufrock may 
be in fundamental error. He, after all, was 
not like the lost souls talking wearily of 
Michelangelo; he was all too aware of his 
own failure of nerve and he suffered in 
remorse. This is frequently enough for the 
beginning of salvation.” We could object 
on grounds that if this were the case, the 
poem would be somewhat less meaningful, 
but such objections constitute a kind of 
begging of the question. The answer lies in 
the poet’s method. 

The effect of Eliot’s association of 
recollections of Dante with the situation of 
his protagonist is ironic. Both the poet in 
the “Inferno” and Prufrock are to go 
among the damned, but the similarity 
between them is insisted upon in order to 
emphasize their differences. Prufrock does 
not comprehend the significance of such a 
mission because, the majority of the time at 
least, he does not comprehend his own 
nature. And when understanding does 
come to him, he is unable to offer emotional 
acceptance of what it contains. What Pru- 
frock knows and what he feels on such an 
occasion constitute the essential conflict of 
his personality, the source of the drama in 
the poem. With reference to the first line 
of the poem, Professor Williamson has com- 
mented on “the subjective ‘I’” and “the 
more objective ‘you.’”* We might inter- 
pret the conflict as one between two levels 
of consciousness. Whatever we may call 
the conflicting forces, Prufrock is caught 
between them. He is able at times to see 
and to understand, and yet at the crucial 
instant he withdraws from the all-significant 
emotional acceptance. 

In the passage beyond that to which Mr. 
Arden refers,? Prufrock, recognizing that 
he is not Prince Hamlet, describes himself 
as a kind of Polonius, concluding, “At 
times, indeed, almost ridiculous—/ Almost, 
at times, the Fool.” The word almost is 
crucial, revealing the essence of Prufrock’s 
pathetic—rather than tragic—situation. A 


1 George Wiliamson, A Reader's Guide to T. S. 
Eliot (New York: The Noonday Press, 1957), p. 59. 

2 Professor Williamson’s comment (p. 60) seems 
very much to the point here: “‘ It may be observed 
that Eliot follows Ben Jonson’ s rule for disposition: 
that each part provide the ‘cue’ to the following 
part.” 
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certain degree of understanding of self has 
brought him to a point beyond which he 
cannot pass by emotional acceptance of 
inevitable conclusions. He wavers, offers 
qualifications (the word almost), and 
retreats. What he does, as Mr. Arden 
points out, “is to show what a sorry figure 
he cuts compared to the great heroes of the 
past.” But he shows it to us rather than to 
himself. Since Prufrock cannot emotionally 
admit what his glimmer of understanding 
would tell him—that he, like those “in the 
room ” who talk endlessly of Michelangelo, 
is a lost soul—he does not achieve humility 
with his self-doubt. He cannot, then, make 
“the beginning of salvation” as does the 
poet in the “Inferno.” Prufrock is not 
Dante, nor was meant to be. 


WILLIAM H. MARSHALL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL CRITICISM 
OF WYATT 


[4M in sympathy with the attempt of Mr. 

Robert O. Evans to emphasize the 
importance of biographical allusions in Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’s poetry. But his method of 
exploring possibilities in the February, 1958, 
issue of this journal (n.s. V, 48-52) can only 
—I am afraid—strengthen the objections of 
American “* New Criticism” to biographical 
interpretations. What he offers sometimes 
misses the obvious, ignores evidence, and 
comes close to a kind of new criticism in 
biography. 

For example, what Mr. Evans calls a 
‘corruption’ in the Egerton MS, where 
‘aunswer’ appears instead of the word 
‘Anna’ is not a corruption at all. It is a 
direct pun on Anne Boleyn’s name: Anne, 
sir. Thus ‘It is myn aunswer’ does fit the 
riddle as well as the ‘requirements of 
prudence’. In part, Mr. Evans is knocking 
at an open door, for it is generally acknow- 
ledged that Wyatt courted Anne, and 
passionately, as his poetry plainly tells us. 
What is not generally accepted, and what 
Mr. Evans wishes to demonstrate, is that 
Wyatt and Anne Boleyn had an illicit sexual 
relation before her marriage to the King. 
That charge is as difficult to prove as the 
charge of Anne’s incest with her brother, or 
her criminal relations with the other men 
who died at the king’s wish. 

It is no aid to truth to bring out the 
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Spanish Chronicle again, merely to note that 
its author was ‘not conspicuously accurate 
about names’ or to reacknowledge its 
author’s use of Boccaccio to spice up 
Wyatt’s supposed account of his amours 
with Anne. Who can believe that Wyatt 
would dare such a bit of folly from the 
Tower, with Smeaton already racked? 
When it comes time to take a position Mr. 
Evans himself bows out: ‘I can only add 
that if the letter should be genuine, if Wyatt 
did write any such outrageous thing to his 
King while he was imprisoned in 1536, it 
would be good evidence of the fact that he 
could bend literary materials to the expres- 
sion of matters of the gravest concern’ 
(V, 51). It is just this sort of academic 
evasion which gave the New Criticism its 
power to reduce biographical study in 
American Universities. 

When Mr. Evans notes that Wyatt 
‘freely admitted that he had taken his 
mistress with him to Spain’, he forgets that 
the State Papers give an account of Wyatt’s 
mistress at home in England. Nowhere 
does Wyatt make such a statement. This 
freedom of interpretation is extended to 
‘ They fle from me’, in which we are asked 
to see Anne Boleyn as a falcon, but as a 
falcon not specifically mentioned. Thus 
Mr. Evans penetrates to the underside of 
Wyatts consciousness or to a code between 
the poet and friends. 

The combination of inaccuracies is un- 
fortunate. I do not believe that Mr. Evans 
can substantially revise the view of Anne 
Boleyn and Wyatt developed in the past 
fifty years. As I shall show in a forthcom- 
ing study of biographical and critical prob- 
lems, for good politcal reasons Anne 
probably never answered Wyatt’s addresses. 
The story Wyatt tells us in his poetry is 
clear and simple. Like some others, he 
pursued the ‘hind’ but was left far back in 
the chase. When Caesar claimed the deer 
for his own, Wyatt ‘did refrayne’ his 
passion. By 1532 the coals of desire were 
dead. Indeed, only by completely ignoring 
the political realities of Henry’s reign can 
the more romantic interpretation, fostered 
by political enemies like the Spanish 
Chronicler, be entertained. 


RICHARD C. HARRIER. 


Washington Square College, 
New York University, 
U.S.A. 
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HORESTES’ REVENGE—ANOTHER 
INTERPRETATION 


[N The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan 

Tragedy (1936), pp. 261-2, W. Farnham 
offers this explanation of the play’s con- 
struction: Pickeryng set out with some care 
to make the revenge of Horestes an evil 
course of action and Horestes an unwitting 
sinner, thus appealing to the Christian teach- 
ing that vengeance belongs to God and not 
to man, no matter how justly it is called for. 
However, when he approached the end of 
his labour he had wearied of effort at 
originality and resolved the problem for 
Horestes by nothing more than the excuse 
which Horestes gives to Menelaus in 
Caxton’s Recuyell: ‘that he had doon the 
Goddes had comanded hym.’ 

I wish to suggest another interpretation 
of the play based on the “ three fold aspect 
of revenge ’'’—Divine, public (committed to 
the rulers by God) and private—and the 
relationship in this trinity of public to Divine 
revenge. It was an axiom of the Elizabethan 
preacher-moralist that “every creature on 
the earth, whatever it be, be it never so vile, 
never so simple, never so weak and abject, 
so simple as flies, so vile as lice and frogs 
is able to God’s Commandment to be an 
instrument to plague and punish withal.’”? 


Anything could serve God’s purpose, and 
it is this belief that prompts Horestes, very 
early in the play, to ask the Gods if he 
should take revenge. The Vice overhearing 
this, and pretending he is a messenger of 
the Gods, says they approve. But what 
really settles Horestes’ doubts is King 
Idmaeus’ approval. For is not the King 
commanded to act for God, according to 
Elizabethan moral teaching? The King 
acts, however, only on the advice of his 
Councillor, who sees “nothing ill” in 
Horestes taking revenge on “‘ those which so 
dyd kill his fathers grace”, and who adds 
to it the well-known preventive argument in 
justification of revenge: 

.. . but rather shall it be a feare to those 

That to the lyke at anye time their cruell minds 

dispose.* 
Not only does he condone the revenge but 
he also advises the King thus: 


1 Lily B. Campbell, ‘‘ Theories of Revenge in 
Renaissance England,’ Modern Philology, XXVIII 
(1930-31), 290. 


2 J. Jewel, Works (1580), IV, 1070. 
3 J. Pikeryng, Horestes, ed. Collier, p. 11. 
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And also, as I thinke, it shall an honer be to ye 
To adjuvate, and helpe him with some men 
revenged to be.‘ 
The King agrees and. gives Horestes one 
thousand men of “ stomake bolde”. 

Horestes’ revenge is now no longer a 
private revenge but a public revenge on 
Egisthus and Clytemnestra, “ who offendith 
the love of God, and eke mans love with 
willing hart”.° And when Nature pleads 
with him to spare his mother the answer he 
gives shows a full consciousness of his role 
as executioner of Justice: 

To —, her lyfe whom law doth slay is not justise 

to do, 

Therefore I saye, I wyll not yeld thy hestes to 

come unto.® 

Horestes conducts his war against these 
two with assurance from Idmaeus that “ the 
Gods for you shall fight’, and when he js 
faced with Menelaus’ threatened counter 
revenge for the death of his sister, and the 
tavages of the war, Horestes justifies his 
action thus: 

I dyd but that I could not chuse: ites hard for 

me to kycke, 

Syth Gods commaund, as on would say, in 

fayth, against the prick.’ 
Idmaeus and Nestor support him on this 
point, and Nestor even throws down his 
gage to make good his conviction. 

Clearly, therefore, the King’s approval 
implies Divine sanction, and the moral right- 
ness of Horestes’ revenge is never in doubt 
throughout the play. 

The play read thus enables us to discover 
its unity of tone and through this to 
recognise its moral: the certainty of God’s 
Vengeance. That the instrument of that 
vengeance is a private revenge would 
endorse vividly the teaching that ‘God 
sometimes uses as his instrument of 
vengeance a private avenger ’.® 


E. B. DE CHICKERA. 
English Department, 
University of Malaya. 
“p11. 


6 


Sp. 17. 

p. 18. 7p. 42. 
® Campbell, p. 292, “‘ It was perceived that God 
sometimes uses as his instrument of vengeance 4 
private avenger.” 


CHAUCER’S ‘ FRIAR’S TALE’: 
LINE 1314 
LTHOUGH few works of literature have 
been more fully explicated than the 
Canterbury Tales, a few relatively indomi- 
table lines remain. Among these is “ Ther 
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myghte asterte hym no pecunyal peyne ” 
which occurs in the course of the Friar’s 
description of the Archdeacon’s administra- 
tion of justice : 

But certes, lecchours dide he grettest wo; 

They sholde syngen if that they were hent ; 

had emale tytheres weren foule yshent, 

If any persoun wolde upon hem pleyne. 

Ther myghte asterte hym no pecunyal peyne.' 
The line which concludes this brief passage 
has been misunderstood. Skeat’s “ No fine 
could save the accused from punishment ’”* 
is the opposite of the meaning intended. 
Robinson is closer with “No fine ever 
escaped him [sc. the Archdeacon].”* It is 
the contention of the present note that the 
logical subject of the sentence is not the 
“fine,” as both Skeat and Robinson have 
its but a composite sinner made up of the 
two classes of “lecchours” and “ smale 
tytheres” mentioned immediately above. 
Hence the sentence may be rendered “ He 
[the sinner] could escape no pecuniary 
punishment.” Four passages drawn from 
contemporary observations on ecclesiastical 
justice will, I think, bear this out. 

The first occurs in Book III of Gower’s 
Vox Clamantis, and deals with the punish- 
ment of lechery.° Although lengthy, the 
passage may be summarized in a single line: 
“Torquentur bursa sic reus atque rea” (III, 
194), 

The second passage is found in Wyclif’s 
On the Seven Deadly Sins. Although not 


'“ Canterbury Tales,” III (D) 1310-1314. Text 
is that of F. N. Robinson, The Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1957). 

2See Complete Works, ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 
1894), V, 323 

’ Works, ed. Robinson, p. 705. 

‘The Skeat-Robinson translation “fine ’’ seems 
at first ~~ unexceptionable, since a fine could 
hardly anything except a pecuniary penalty. 
However, this translation does in fact present two 
difficulties: (1) it blurs the essential distinction 
between kinds of penalty discussed below, and (2) 
it relates the penalty to the Archdeacon instead of 
to the sinner and thereby changes its meaning from 
‘penalty’ to ‘benefit. In the Skeat-Robinson 
interpretation, the line would have to be read 
exactly as Confessio Amantis, I, 658: ‘* Ther schal 
no worldes good asterte / His [the hypocrite’s] 
hand.” See Middle English Dictionary, asterten 
(6). But a penalty is something paid, not reaped, 
and it is only in this sense that Chaucer and his 
contemporaries used it. See the article Pain in 
J. S. P. Tatlock and A. G. Kennedy, Concordance 
to the Works of Chaucer (Washington, 1927), and 
Pain, sb! in the O.E.D. 

STII, 189-226. In Works, ed. G. C. Macaulay 
(Oxford, 1899-1902). TV, 112-113. This passage is 
ee on by Robinson in his note to I [A] 
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unknown to the editors of Chaucer, it does 
not seem to have received the attention it 
deserves; for it not only furnishes the best 
single illustration of the Summoner’s 
practices, but also points the way to the 
solution of the meaning of the line under 
consideration. Wyclif is here discussing the 
sexual sins of the third estate, the 
* laboreres ” : 

© pridde part of po Chirche is not clene of 

ecchorie, for pei gone togedir as bestis. And 

pis is knowen to  - clerkis, for pei spoylen 
hom in chapiters, as who wolde spoyle a thef; 
and by hor feyned sommenyng pei drawen hom 
fro hor laboure . . . and pen by feyned cursyng 
pei maken hom paye pis robbyng. pei seyn, as 
pei mot nede, pat pis pei done by charite, and 
putten enplaster of cursyng for heele of 
monnis soule. Bot pis is open gabbyng, as men 
may wil knowe, sith be streyt covenaunt pei 
sellen tyme of synnyng, pat pus longe schal he 
not be lettid for so myche money. ... And 
pis falshed schulden lordes lette, and make pis 
aay be punischid by opun penaunce in hor 
ody, as fastyng, or schameful beetyng. . . .* 
Here in one passage are to be found the 
Summoner’s intelligence system III [D] 
1338-44; 1355-58); his procedure in sum- 
moning (III [D] 1586-89); his permitting a 
“good felawe” to have his concubine for 
a year on payment of a quart of wine,’ and 
finally a comment which throws light on the 
line under discussion. What Wyclif is 
saying is that sinners may easily escape 
‘““open penaunce in hor body”, for it is 
seldom imposed; pecuniary penance, how- 
ever, is inescapable, for it is the prevailing 
mode of punishment. 

Since the statements of a poet and a 
reformer do not necessarily reflect the actual 
practice of the day, it is useful to compare 
their observations with those of orthodox 
churchmen. Two such statements have 
come to the notice of the present writer, and 
in each of these Chaucer’s actual phrase 
“ pecunyal peyne” appears. Archbishop 
Thoresby, in his Constitutions of 1367, out- 
lines the procedures to be followed by the 
parish clergy in reserved cases. Penance is 
to be imposed by the Archbishop himself, 


6 Select English Works of John Wyclif, ed. 
Thomas Arnold (Oxford, 1869-71), III, 166. The 
parallels to Chaucer are recognized by Arnold, and 
the passage is duly noted by Skeat, V, 323. The 
Wycliffite doctrines on excommunication and the 
relation of lay power to the Church, evident in the 
passage cited, are, of course, not adduced as 
parallels to Chaucer. See H. B. Workman, John 
Wyclif (Oxford, 1926), po. 23-27. _ 

7It is clear that the concubine is the property 
of the “good felawe’ rather than of the 


Summoner. 
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or by his Penitentiary, and the penitent 
sinner returned with a stated penance to the 
parish priest or vicar, who “ poenitentiam a 
poenitentiario injunctam non remittat .. . 
nec in poenam pecuniariam . . . commutare 
presumat sub poena_ suspensionis ab 
officio.”* That Archbishop Thoresby is 
alluding by a well-established term to a well- 
established practice is testified to by the 
early thirteenth-century English manual 
Summa Officio Sacerdotis or Qui bene 
presunt. In his reproof of abuses within 
the Church, the author observes that the 
clergy of his day are interested only in 
‘* exacciones et extorciones ” and neglect the 
““debita punicio peccatorum.” He sums 
up: “Sola enim pena pecuniaria locum in 
omni genere delictorum optinet.’’® 

All authorities would therefore seem to 
agree that, as for the sinner: 

Ther myghte asterte hym no pecunyal peyne. 


A. L. KELLOGG. 
Rutgers University. 


8’ David Wilkins, 
(1737), III, 73. 

® Oxford, MS. New College 94, f.96.b. For a 
discussion of date and authorship, see A. L. 
Kellogg, ‘‘ St. Augustine and the Parson’s Tale,” 
Traditio VIII (1952), n.8. 
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JOSEPH GLANVILL, DIVINE AND 
SCIENTIST, 1636-80 


T has been generally accepted that Joseph 
Glanvill, the seventeenth century 
religious and scientific writer, member of 
the Royal Society, and firm believer in 
witchcraft, became Rector of Wimbish, Essex, 
in 1660. One of the earliest references to 
this is in Richard Newcourt’s Repertorium 
Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense .. . 
1710, where, in a footnote to the list of 
Rectors of Wimbish, he makes it clear that 
the Joseph Glanvil (sic) to whom he refers 
was the author of the Vanity of Dogmatiz- 
ing. In later years the same fact appears, 
among other works, in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and in the studies of 
Glanvill by Greenslet (1900) and by Prof. 
Jackson Cope of the University of Washing- 
ton as recently as 1956. 

But no mention of Glanvill’s appointment 
to Wimbish is made in Wood’s Athenae 
Oxonienses . . . 1691-2. Extracts from Wood 
were reprinted in the 1726 edition of Glan- 
vill’s Sadducismus Triumphatus, and in 
Prince’s Worthies of Devon (new ed., 1810), 
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but again there is no mention of Wimbish, 


Venn, in Alumni Cantabrigienses . . . 190 
states quite definitely that it was a Joseph 
Glanvill or Glanfield, a graduate of the 
University of Cambridge, and not ‘his 
Oxford contemporary’ who held the living 
of Wimbish, and this seems to be borne ow 
by other evidence. 

Both Glanvill and Glanfield died in 1680, 
but, whilst the memorial to Glanvill in the 
Abbey Church, Bath, as well as the records 
of the same church, give his date of death 
as 4th November, according to the Wimbish 
parish registers, Glanfield died 26th Septem. 
ber. (There is a memorial to Glanfield in 
Wimbish parish church, but unfortunately 
this appears to have been covered up by the 
organ, and no record of the inscription has 
yet been traced.) 

Morant, in the History and Antiquities 
of the County of Essex . . . 1768, says that 
Joseph Glanville (sic) received the living 
from his brother Benjamin. This helps little 
in the identification, as little is known of 
either Glanvill’s or Glanfield’s early life. 
However, he does go on to say that Maurice 
Glanville, his (Joseph’s) son, succeeded 26th 
February 1680, at the presentation of Anne, 
his mother. Glanvill married firstly Mary 
Stocker, and secondly Margaret Selwyn; 
there is no mention of Anne. 

This same son Maurice wrote two letters 
to his father, the Rector of Wimbish, in 
1671, from Peterhouse; these letters have 
been preserved in the University of Cam- 
bridge Library. Yet both Glanvill and his 
son Charles were at Oxford colleges. 

Finally, though this can in no way be 
accepted as factual evidence, it is interesting 
to note that Glanvill’s other appointments 
were all in the West country; he was Rector 
of Frome-Selwood, of the Abbey Church, 
Bath, and of Street and Walton, all in 
Somerset, and later he was appointed 
‘Prebendary of the second stall’ in Wor- 
cester Cathedral. He was born in Devon, 
and, apart from the possibility of his having 
been Rector of Wimbish for two years, does 
not appear to have had any other connec- 
tion with this part of England. 

We have adopted Venn’s alternative 
version of the name of the Rector of Wim- 
bish in order to differentiate more clearly 
between the two. 


ELIZABETH EDWARDS and JOAN WALLER. 
Boreham, near Chelmsford, Essex. 
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TUMBLE-UP 


A MORE accurate definition of “ tumble- 
up” than the one—a tumbler having 
a very heavy base—given in the O.E.D. is 
the tumbler-type glass which rests on the 
neck and shoulders of a caraffe. The base 
of such a glass is not made specially heavy. 
An advertisement in the County Express, 
Stourbridge, of 1 March, 1902, mentions 
caraffes and tumble-ups among the stock of 
Smart and Smith, Ltd. (in liquidation) to be 
sold at a Round Oak (Staffordshire) glass- 
works. Caraffes and tumble-ups are men- 
tioned and illustrated in the catalogues of 
Stuart and Mills (pattern book no. 2), Albert 
Glassworks, Wordsley, and of Henry G. 
Richardson and Sons, The Wordsley Glass- 
works, Wordsley, of c. 1875* and c. 1900 
respectively. Copies of both of these are 
in Stourbridge Public Library. In other 
catalogues the words “ top” and “up” were 
sometimes used instead of “ tumble-up.” 
The catalogue (third book), c. 1875, of 
Philip Pargeter, Red House Glassworks, 
Wordsley, uses the words “ caraffe and up” 
(p. 1) and “caraffes and tops” (p. 43). 
“Carafe and up” is mentioned in the 
printed price list, dated 1 August, 1857, of 
Sowerby and Neville, Ellison Flint Glass 
Works, Gateshead-on-Tyne. “Ups” are 
mentioned in the catalogue (p. 11) of 
Edward Moore and Co., Tyne Flint Glass 
Works, South Shields, and in the printed 
price list (p. 3) of Smart Brothers who 
operated a glassworks at Round Oak about 
1880 to 1900. ‘Carafe and top” is men- 
tioned (p. 18) in Stuart and Mills’s pattern 
book no. 2. Among glassmakers in the 
Stourbridge area the corruption “ crafts and 
ups” is in general use for caraffes and 
tumble-ups down to the present day. 

Whilst on the subject of glass, I would 
mention that in a list of prices of flint glass 
atticles, printed at Stourbridge and dated 2 
January, 1832, there occurs the item “ Mon- 
tiffs or wine coolers”. The article referred 
to is, of course, a Monteith, which was 
used for cooling wine glasses (see O.E.D.). 


H. J. HADEN. 
Stourbridge. 


'Stuart and Mills carried on the Albert Glass- 
works, Wordsley, from c. 1872 to c. 1880. Their 
pattern book no. 2, which bears no date, can thus 
be assumed to have been issued c. 1875. The other 
approximate dates in this note are similarly 
deduced. 
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‘CHIPPING NORTON A MILE FROM 
CHAPEL OF THE HEATH’ 


js Robert Wilson’s The Three Lords and 

Three Ladies of London,’ Simplicity, 
the clown and the pedlar, recounts to the 
three pages of the three London lords the 
ballads he has in his stock, and among them 
he mentions one entitled, ‘ chipping Norton 
a mile from Chappell othe heath’. This 
ballad is not extant now, but it is entirely 
possible that the reference here is to a once 
popular ballad related to the scandal caused 
by William Sutton’s suspected mesalliance 
(about c.1530) with the wife of a Chipping 
Norton tradesman in the house next the 
chapel called ‘le Hethe’ for which the 
Brasenose College, of which Sutton was a 
lecturer, provided the Chaplain, and the 
affray it caused. When challenged by some 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, Sutton 
threatened them violently on the Banbury 
Road, calling them ‘horesuns churls and 
knaves’, and the following night, with 
twenty others, armed with bows and 
— he put the constables of Chipping 

orton to flight. 55: & D> Mere: 


The Shakespeare Institute. 


1 Line 299, 

* For more details about the Sutton affair see 
The Victoria History of the County of Oxfordshire, 
III, ed. H. E. Salter and Mary L. Dobell, 1954, 
pp. 208-9. Also see Visitations in the Diocese of 
Lincoln, 1517-1531, Il, ed. A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son, 1947 (Lincoln Record Society), pp. 51-6, and 
Longland’s Register at 
Registry, f. 221-3. 


the Lincoln Diocesan 


POPE’S IMITATIONS OF FANSHAWE 


POPE's account of the genesis of his 
‘imitation’ of the first satire of the 
second book in Horace is well known. 
Bolingbroke visited Pope when the latter 
was confined to his bed with a fever and 
suggested the applicability of Horace II. i. 
to his case. ‘ After he was gone, I read it 
over; translated it in a morning or two, and 
sent it to the press in a week or fortnight 
after.’ The description given in a letter to 
Swift, dated 16 February 1732/3 confirms 
the detail of time: there he speaks of ‘...a 
Parody from Horace, writ in two mornings’ 
[Sherburn, III, 348]. 
This may well preserve the outward 
appearances of the matter, but two small 
points in the poem itself indicate a more 
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laborious process at some stage (not 
necessarily at the time of composition). 
These suggest the intervention at some stage 
of Sir Richard Fanshawe’s translation of 
the same poem, first published in Alexander 
Brome’s The Poems of Horace (1666); in 
two cases Pope deserts the plain meaning 
in Horace to follow the remote rendering 
in Fanshawe. 

ll. 32-4 of the original read: 

quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis. 
This is translated by Fanshawe as: 
Hence it came to pass, 
The old mans life is there as in a Glass. 
and ‘imitated’ by Pope: 

In this impartial Glass, my Muse intends 

Fair to expose myself, my Foes, my Friends a) 
The translation (or ‘ imitation’) of votiva 
tabella by ‘glass’ is by no means an 
obvious one, and it would be a curious 
coincidence if Pope and Fanshawe had 
separately hit upon it. This explanation is 
made even less likely by the existence of a 
second parallel. 

Ll. 54f. in the original read, 

...mirum 
Ut neque calce lupus quenquam, neque dente 
petit bos. 
Fanshawe translates this, 
... No more then an Oxe bite, a Bear 
Kick thee, 
and Pope imitates the same lines in 

Bulls aim their horns, and Asses lift their heels, 

*Tis a Bear’s Talent not to kick, but hug (86f.). 
Pope follows Fanshawe in reversing the 
order of Horace’s animals and replacing the 
lupus by ‘ Bear’; again, the rendering is not 
an obvious one and establishes a good prima 
facie case for Pope’s knowledge and use of 
Fanshawe.’ 

What we cannot know is whether Pope 
deliberately consulted Fanshawe when he 
was searching for modern equivalents to the 
images in Horace, or whether he carried 
enough of him in his head to affect his own 
rendering when he came to make it. 


G. K. HUNTER. 
Liverpool. 


It is also possible to suppose that Pope had 
consulted the translation by Thomas Creech, since 
his 1. 6 is suspiciously like Creech’s 

A Man may write a thousand such a day. 
But the rendering is an obvious one and the 
similarity may be due to mere coincidence. 
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A PORTRAIT OF JOHN CLARE—A 

curious difficulty arises concerning the 
well-known and beautiful portrait—at the 
National Portrait Gallery—of John Clare by 
William Hilton. It was painted in 1820, and 
engraved for “The Village Minstrel” in 
1821 by Edward Scriven. In the London 
Magazine for December 1821 T. G. Waine- 
wright (“C. Van Vinkboorns”’) wrote as 
follows: 

“And look! did you ever see a thing 
copied so accurately, and with so much 
feeling, as this brilliant little print by Scriven, 
after Hilton’s natural and characteristic 
portrait of Clare? What life in the eyes! 
What ardent thirst for excellence, and what 
flexibility and susceptibility to outward 
impressions in the quivering lips! observe 
the thigh caught up unconsciously by the 
hand! it does Hilton’s penetration credit to 
have arrested that most unsophisticated and 
speaking action.” 

The difficulty is that though the engraving 
is quite according to Wainewright’s descrip- 
tion, no hand is seen in the original painting. 
Perhaps someone can explain this. 

‘** A sketch of Clare’s Head which Hilton 
copied in water-colours, from the large 
painting, and sent as a present to Clare's 
father” was hanging in Clare’s cottage in 
October 1821. (I believe that at present its 
whereabouts are unknown.) Could this 
sketch have been the portrait on which the 
engraver worked? If so, the mysterious 
hand may have appeared in it. Or was 
there a variant of “the large painting”? 


E. BLUNDEN. 
The University, Hong Kong. 


APITALISM AND COMMUNISM.— 
Can your readers please trace the 
authentic original context of the following 
quotation, attributed to the Russian Com- 
munist Manuilsky by Sir John Slessor, The 
Great Deterrent, p. 231? 

“War to the hilt between Capitalism and 
Communism is inevitable. Today of course 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in twenty or thirty years. 
The bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep, 
so we will begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on_ record. 
There will be electrifying overtones and un- 
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heard of concessions. The Capitalist 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to co-operate in their destruction. They will 
leap at another chance to be friends. As 
soon as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clenched fist.” 


Davip L. ASHTON. 
66 Byron Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 


A CONCERT IN 1847.—‘“ Puzzo Concert 

at the Exhibition,” May 1847. What 
was this?—and at what exhibition in 
London? My great-grandmother, writing 
to her son in Paris in that month, says she 
went to this concert—as if he, aged 18, 
would know about it. But no one whom I 
have asked now seems to have heard of a 


Puzzo concert. (Mrs) E. J. SHEARS. 
24 Poole Road, Bournemouth. 


FARLY GERMAN BOOKS.—I am 

anxious to discover whether any 
accessible library in Great Britain possesses 
copies of the following early German books. 
None of them is available in the British 
Museum, and I should be grateful to any 
student or librarian who has information. 

Georg Cassander (d. 1566): Hymni 

Ecclesiastici, Cologne 1556. 

Nicolaus Mameranus (d. 1560): Pas- 
chasii de Corpore et Sanguine Domini, 
Cologne 1550. 

‘Rivinus’: Ad. B. Paschasii Ratberti 
Carmen Geminum Notae, Leipzig 1552. 

Johannes a Fuchte (d. 1622): Liber de 
Sacramento, Helmstadt 1616. 


L. WHITBREAD. 
20 Gledholt Road, 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS REQUIRED.— 
I should be most grateful to any of 
your readers who could inform me as to the 
whereabouts of the letters and papers of 
the following. With the exceptions of the 
Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, I have 
checked the obvious places to no avail. 
1. John Ellys (DNB [1889],XVII, 306-07). 
2. Thomas Beach or Beech (DNB [1885], 
III, 458). 
3. Strickland Gough (DNB [1890], XXII, 
, 282). 


William Rose (brief account in article 
oe Rose, DNB [1897], XLIX, 
). 
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5. Charles Long, vicar of Chieveley, 
Berks., 1724-1752; buried August 4, 
1752. 

6. Joseph Standen, vicar of Newbury, 
Berks., 1727-1749; buried September 
18, 1749. 

7. Ralph Shirley, Lord of the Manor and 
vicar of Peasemore, Berks., 1710-1760; 
died December 20, 1760. 


JOHN B. SHIPLEY. 


University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


OREAU’S WALDEN.—The following 
direct quotations appear in Henry 
David Thoreau’s Walden (1854). Any help 
with sources would be greatly appreciated. 
(1) Speaking of Hindu fakirs, who stare 
into the heavens, “until it becomes impos- 
sible for them to resume their natural 
position, while from the twist of the neck 
nothing but liquids can pass into their 
stomach.” 
(2) “ All 
morning.” 
(3) “ There was a king’s son, who, being 
expelled in infancy from his native city, was 
brought up by a forester, and, growing up 
to maturity in that state, imagined himself 
to belong to the barbarous race with which 
he lived. So soul from the circumstances 
in which it is placed, mistakes its own 
character, until the truth is revealed to it by 
some holy teacher, and then knows itself 
to be Brahme.” 

(4) “ Like bowlders of the Sierra Nevada 
that occupy an outside place in the 
universe.” 

(5) ‘Mourning untimely consumes the 
sad / Few are their days in the land of the 
living / Beautiful daughter of Toscar.” 

(6) “ How vast and profound is the influ- 
ence of the subtile powers of Heaven and 
of Earth! ” We seek to perceive them, and 
we do not see them; we seek to hear them, 
and we do not hear them; identified with 
the substance of things, they cannot be 
separated from them. They cause that in 
all the universe men purify and sanctify 
their hearts, and clothe themselves in their 
holiday garments to offer sacrifices and 
oblations to their ancestors. It is an ocean 
of subtile intelligences. They are every- 
where, above us, on our left, or our right; 
they environ us on all sides.” 


intelligences awake with the 
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(7) “ oO 
back? ” 

(8) “O Prince, our eyes contemplate with 
admiration and transmit to the soul the 
wonderful and varied spectacle of this 
universe. The night veils without doubt a 
part of this glorious creation; but day comes 
to reveal to us this great work, which 
extends from earth even into the plains of 
ether.” 

(9) “ Yes, we have done great deeds, and 
sung divine songs, which shall never die.” 


WALTER HARDING. 


State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York. 


Christian, will you send me 


OOKS FOR O.E.D. SUPPLEMENT.— 
It has proved impossible to obtain 
copies of some works, now out of print, for 
the use of the editorial staff. Any readers 
who would be willing to give, sell, or lend 
copies of any of the following books or 
periodicals are requested to get in touch 
with the Editor at 40 Walton Crescent, 
Oxford. 

1. American Speech, Vols. I-VII (1925- 
1932). 

2. Annual Bibliography of English 
Language and Literature (Modern Humani- 
ties Research Association), Vols. I-X 
(inclusive), X VIII-XXI (inclusive). 

3. A Dictionary of Economic Terms (we 
have the 3rd edition, 1957 impression, ed. 
J. R. Winton; earlier editions needed). 

4. E. J. Labarre, Dictionary and Encyclo- 
paedia of Paper and Paper-making (we have 
the 2nd edition, 1952; Ist edition needed). 

5. Eric Partridge, A Dictionary of Forces’ 
Slang. 

6. P. A. Scholes, Oxford Companion to 
Music (we have the 9th edition, 1956 
impression; earlier editions, especially the 
Ist, 1938, needed). 

7. A. L. M. Sowerby, Dictionary of 
Photography (we have the 18th edition, 1957 
impression; earlier editions needed). 

8. A. M. Taylor, Language of World War 
I] (1948). 

9. The Year's Work in English Studies, 
1926. 

Further lists of desiderata will be pub- 
lished from time to time. 


Oxford. 


R. W. B. 
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Replies 


OHN HOLMES.—In the February, 1959, 
Notes and Queries, M. L. Davies asks 
the present whereabouts of John Holmes, 
He is now professor of English at Tufts 
University, Medford, Mass. 
WALTER HARDING, 


Secretary, The Thoreau Society, 
State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York. 





IGAR SMOKING’ BY DANISH 
WOMEN (cciv 41).—The custom has 
not lapsed. I saw several women smoking 
cigars in smart Tivoli restaurants in Copen- 
hagen in the summer of 1956. In the 
summer of 1958, on a tourist bus in Greece, 
I correctly guessed that the woman who 
smoked four cigars (and then lay down in 
exhaustion on the long back seat, it must be 
confessed) was Danish. Her husband, with 
whom I chatted, told me they were Danes. 
For a large photograph of a Danish woman 
smoking see the American magazine, 
Holiday, January 1959, p. 41. 


EUGENE B. VEsT. 
University of Illinois, Chicago. 

A NEW EDMUND GOSSE LETTER 

(cciv. 33)—Mr. R. Baird Shuman’s 
note on “A New Edmund Gosse Letter” 
(N. & Q., January 1959) states that ‘ This 
letter reveals much of the spirit of youth 
which characterized Gosse and endeared 
him to the younger writers of his day.” It 
is very difficult to understand why it should 
not reveal much of the spirit of youth: 
Gosse was born on 21 September 1849, 
which would place him in his thirty-first 
year. And it was not so much this youth- 
fulness which endeared him to younger 
writers: it was largely his tractableness and 
sharp curiosity which accomplished that. 
Further, it is a bit difficult to know which 


writers of his day, of any stature, would be 
much younger than he. 


GEORGE GRAHAM HARPER, 
Assistant Professor of English. 


Calvin College, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
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The Library 





STRANGE SEAS OF THOUGHT, 
STUDIES IN WORDSWORTH’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF MAN AND 
NATURE, by Newton P. Stallknecht. 
Indiana University Press, Bloomington 
(Second Edition), 1958; pp. xi+290; 
$5.00. 

THE first edition of these very valuable 

studies of Wordsworth’s thought by the 

Chairman of the Department of Philosophy 

at the University of Indiana appeared in 

1945. It was a small edition and soon went 

out of print. In a second edition Professor 

Stallknecht has only made minor correc- 

tions in the text of his book, but he has 

added an important ‘Foreword to the 

Second Edition ’, in which he refers to some 

of his more recent writings on Wordsworth, 

and a new appendix to Chapters IV and 

VII on ‘ Wordsworth and Roman Stoicism ’. 

In this appendix he deals particularly with 

the argument of Professor Jane Worthing- 

ton Smyser in her monograph Wordsworth’s 

Reading of Roman Prose (Yale University 

Press, 1946). While admitting that Words- 

worth owed a real debt to such Roman 

philosophers as Seneca and Cicero, Stall- 
knecht nevertheless refuses to believe that 

Wordsworth’s Stoicism was wholly of 

Roman origin, and argues that it is ‘ modern ’ 

even romantic in aspect just as his Platon- 

im in the Intimations Ode is romantic in 

treatment’. He stresses especially the fact 

that Wordsworth’s Stoicism is set against a 

background of idealist metaphysics which 

‘reaches far beyond ancient Stoicism with 

its naive conception of the Jogos or govern- 

ing principle that pervades the material 
world as an indwelling fire ’. 

This is certainly a book which ought to 
be available for the student of Wordsworth 
and the appearance of the new edition is 
to be heartily welcomed. 


V. de S. PInrTo. 


JOHN KEATS, A REASSESSMENT, 
edited by Kenneth Muir. Liverpool 
University Press, 1958; pp. x+182; 30s. 
net. 

IS is, in the main, a useful collection 
of essays, even if ‘ reassessment ’ suggests 
something more radical than we are given. 
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Joan Grundy, in the course of discussing 
the ‘difference in total attitude’ between 
Keats and his favourite Elizabethans, makes 
perceptive comments on the _ successive 
stages of his art. Clarisse Godfrey rejects 
allegorical interpretations of Endymion, 
and writes sensibly on the famous phrase, 
‘fellowship with essence’. Miriam Allott 
traces the development through the main 
narrative poems of ‘the opposition between 
romantic enchantment and colder actuality ’. 

Two of the editor’s three contributions 
are already well known. ‘The Meaning of 
‘“Hyperion”’ (it is this, and not, as the 
‘ Acknowledgments’ say, R. T. Davies’s 
essay, that appeared in Essays in Criticism) 
is probably the best short account of the 
poem, and ‘ Keats and Hazlitt’ is a useful 
survey. The third essay, ‘The Meaning of 
the Odes’, is a rather perfunctory sketch, 
apparently put in to give some show of 
touching on all Keats’s major works some- 
where in the volume. Why Professor Muir, 
on p. 65, treats it as an open question 
whether the true text of Epistle to Reynolds, 
line 75, is ‘love’ or ‘lore’ is a mystery. 
Since M. Buxton Forman in 1931 printed 
the poem direct from its only authority, a 
Woodhouse transcript, it has been known 
that ‘love’ is a misreading in the Milnes 
text. (That Garrod, in the 1956 Oxford 
Standard Authors edition, prints from 
Milnes is most reprehensible.) Moreover, 
while Murry was unfortunate in building 
elaborately on the reading ‘ love’, I scarcely 
think that he would have claimed, as Pro- 
fessor Muir seems to do on his behalf, that 
his fabric could survive the removal of its 
textual foundation. 

Much more satisfying than ‘The Mean- 
ing of the Odes’ are the two essays on 
individual odes. In what is perhaps the 
best piece of criticism in the volume, 
Kenneth Allott discusses the ‘Ode to 
Psyche ’—‘ The Cinderella of Keats’s great 
Odes’; and the late Arnold Davenport’s 
short note on ‘To Autumn’ prompts regret 
that this fine scholar should have left so 
little literary criticism. (He need not have 
laboured the point that ‘sallows’ is the 
right reading in line 28: ‘shallows’ is 
merely a deplorable misprint in Garrod’s 
1939 edition, left uncorrected in the second 
edition of 1958.) 

R. T. Davies offers a well-balanced sketch 
of Keats’s general characteristics as a critic, 
followed by a not very rewarding analysis 
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of some individual ‘Ideas and Usages’. 
The final essay, David I. Masson’s ‘ The 
Keatsian Incantation’, is a mistake in this 
collection; its elaborate technical apparatus, 
which will repel the non-specialist reader, 
does not even engage helpfully with the 
account of Keats’s poetic effects which it 
introduces. 

The volume is pleasantly produced, and 
the errors I have noticed are few and 


unimportant. J. C. MAXWELL. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT; A 
STUDY IN FORM, by Barbara Hardy. 
University of London. The Athlone 
Press, pp. xii+242. 25s. 


ALTHOUGH Mrs. Hardy modestly states 

in the introduction that hers is not a 
comprehensive study of George Eliot’s art 
and thought, her conception of the term 
‘form’ makes for expansive rather than 
limiting treatment. She traces George Eliot’s 
‘power of form ’—a progression in depth 
and variety—from the rehearsal of the 
Scenes of Clerical Life to the elaborate 
productions of Middlemarch and Daniel 
Deronda. The result is a thorough integrated 
and perspicuously written critical investiga- 
tion of George Eliot’s use of form within 
form. 

Patterns of character development, 
parallel, contrast and interaction are 
examined from the unheroic beginnings to 
the mature tragedy, and, as Mrs. Hardy 
observes, ‘the sheep and the goats are seen 
in a special structural relation to each other. 
This manipulation is a way of stating her 
moral theme’. George Eliot’s preoccupa- 
tion with what we might call the moral form 
of her novels is never forgotten, and Mrs. 
Hardy notes the effects of coincidence and 
repeated situation which become, in the 
later novels, symbolic of the author’s vision. 
Her analysis extends to the use of the 
omniscient voice, from the early (and 
deliberately masculine) nostalgia through 
the prophetic convolutions of Romola to 
the dramatically synchronized withdrawal 
from the consciousness of Bulstrode in 
Middlemarch. 

Equally revealing are those sections deal- 
ing with imagery. The scene as image 
frequently provides a ‘crisis of disenchant- 
ment’, while recurring images are part of 
the formal structure. And in a chapter 
called ‘ Possibilities’ Mrs. Hardy defines 
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that other presence so characteristic of the 
final novels: 


There is something very like the actual 
appearance of alternative destiny within 
the ‘ irrevocable ’ and finished book. There 
is a strong and deliberate suggestion of 
the possible lives her characters might 
have lived. (Chapter VII, p. 136.1 
We think of Romola and Lydgate and 
Gwendolen, and the domestic contiguity 
which is degradation, and which might 
never have been. Mrs. Hardy further 
observes that the ‘world of unrealized 
possibility is most prominent in Daniel 
Deronda’ which, for all its faults, is ‘an 
experiment in realism’. In fact she ignores 
the surgery of Dr. Leavis. 

We cannot agree with all that is said. We 
are told that the early stages of Maggie's 
relation with Stephen are ‘ perhaps George 
Eliot’s only real portrayal of sexual 
tension’. What of Gwendolen and Grand- 
court on the ‘ plank-island’, where we feel 
the physical as well as the mental coercion 
of Gwendolen? One might have wished 
for consideration of Godfrey Cass among 
the egoists, a study in small compass yet as 
subtle as the exposure of Tito is in large, 
But these are small quibbles. Mrs. Hardy's 
study is a stimulating exploration of George 
Eliot’s techniques and achievements, and we 
agree with her when she says that, after 
reading one of the novels, we feel that ‘ this 
is as close as the novelist can get to human 
multiplicity—that here form has been given 
to fluidity and expansiveness ’. 


GRAHAM HANDLEY. 


In ‘Will, My Lord of Leicester’s Jesting 
Player’ (cciii. 429, line 11) the date of 
Thomas Baylye’s Latin letter should have 
been given as 25 April 1581 (not 1585). 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


APPROVED ‘ QUERIES’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the 
number of the page of ‘N. and Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
we do not print. | 

Tue publishers will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of N. and Q. to any addresses 
of friends which readers may like to send to them. 
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